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Storiadella Guerra dell’ Independenza 
degli Stati Uniti d’ America. Scrit- 
ta da Carlo Botta. Parigi, 1809. 4 
vols. 8vo. History of the War of the 
Independence of the United States 
of America, written by Charles Bot- 
ta. Translated from the Italian, by 
George Alexander Otis. Vols. 1. & 
If. Philadelphia. 1820. 8vo. 
An Italian history of the war of our 

independence is of itself a novelty in 

literature. But that an Italian should 
have written a minute, faithful, and 
liberal account of that struggle, was 
as little to have been expected at the 
period of its publication, as a discus- 
sion of the subject in modern Greek. 
The blighting curse of slavery seem- 
ed to have been fixed irremediably 
upon the land of the Roman, as well 
as upon that of the Spartan and Athe- 
nian; and a work, of which liberty and 
independence were the theme, might 
have been considered a sealed book to 
the descendants of the Brutus and 
Catos. Recent events, however, have 
shown that the spirit of freedom is not 
extinct in Italy. Whether the enlight- 
ening of the public mind in that coun- 
try is in any measure owing to the 
historical labours of Botta, we have 
not the means of determining. We 
owe the discovery of our continent to 
one Italian, and have received our ge- 
neral appellation from another; and 
we may have repaid the debt in the 
precedent we have afforded them of 
free and firm institutions. They, as 
well.as Spain, and the rest of man- 
kind, owe much to us for the proof we 
have given of the consistency of or- 
der and energy with public liberty, 
but above all, for the great model of 
republican excellence we have exhibit- 
ed in the character of Washington: 
and it cannot be doubted, but that his 
example has had a powerful effect up- 
on the leaders of the revolutions in 

Spain, Naples and Portugal. The 

moral lesson, taught by the political 

lives of Washington and Napoleon, is 

a glorious one for mankind. The pre- 

sent and future ages will contrast their 

career in its course and conclusion, 
and even the selfish and calculating, 





and those upon whom the sublime 
virtues of our illustrious citizen may 
fail to make an impression, will find 
their best interests consist in imitating 
his magnanimity. 

The public voice in Europe has long 
since pronounced definitively upon 
the merits of the original Italian, as a 
piece of historical composition. “The 
eenius of History,” says a recent 
French writer, “ seemed to have forsa- 
ken Italy, when Botta produced his 
poe of the Independence of the 

Jnited States. The sentiments of 
this author are just, his thoughts pro- 
found, and his style dignified. Fol- 
lowing the manner of Tacitus, he gives 
us portraits of his principal actors, af- 
ter their death, in a kind of funeral 
oration, which displays their vices and 
their virtues. The fault with which 
he is chargeable, is that of inserting 
entire, the long debates of the Ameri- 
can congress, and the English parlia- 
ment, instead of abridging or condens- 
ing them, as ‘Tacitus has done, with 
the orations pronounced in the Roman 
senate. The historians of Greece did 
not break the thread of their narrative, 
to introduce the Philippics of Demos- 
thenes.”’ 

Independently of his merits on the 
score of style, Mr. Botta is entitled to 
praise as a faithful and accurate chro- 
nicler. He is remarkably minute in 
his detail of transactions, and notices 
small, but important occurrences, 
which we do not remember to have 
seen mentioned in the general his- 
tories of the revolution. His account 
of the Wyoming tragedy, to the cor- 
rectness of which, exception has late- 
ly been taken, may seem to affect the 
character of accuracy, which we have 
attributed to him, but in the main fea- 
tures of the narrative, he is supported 
by most of our own and the Wnwlish 
historians. ‘The statement of the force 
of the Indians—of the march of colonel 
Butler to a parley—of the surprise of 
the Americans—the massacre of the 
garrisons of Kingston and Wilksbarre, 
and the death of colonel Dennison, 
are all given in nearly the same words 
by Gordon, Marshall, and the authors 
of the continuation of Smollet. Ram- 


say is the only historian, we believe, 





who represents the facts which fol- 
lowed the surrender of the forts, as 
they actually occurred: that the sur- 
vivors of the garrison, namely, and 
the women and children were dismis- 
sed without molestation. 

It is not surprising that the occur- 
rence should have been misstated by 
both British and American writers. 
Rumour, no doubt, gave a high colour- 
ing to the facts. ‘The survivors, who 
had suffered deeply enough by the ene- 
my, felt little interest in setting it 
right; and to the narrative of Indian 
barbarities, the fable of the Lion and 
the Painter, is always applicable. 
We happen to know that a short time 
after: the peace, colonel Butler, the 
leader of the assailants, sent a mes- 
senger to the American colonels, But- 
ler and Dennison, requesting of them 
a written refutation of the charge which 
it appears had then been made of the 
massacre of the garrisons. For some 
reason with which we are not ac- 
quainted, they did not think proper to 
comply with the request, but express- 
ed at the same time, their astonish- 
ment at the credit given to the report, 
distinctly denying the fact. 

Mr. Otis has yet published only the 
two first volumes of his version. As 
far as we have had an opportunity of 
comparing it with the original, it ap- 
pears to us faithful and exact. He is 
too literal, however, in his translation, 
and his style wants ease and smooth- 
ness. He has omitted, we think, in- 


judiciously, thelist of authorities given 


by Botta,* in his preface, as it serves 
to show the care taken by the Italian 
author to obtain accurate information. 

The following extracts will serve 
to make our readers acquainted with 
the manner of the author and the 
translator. The first relates to the 
battle of Bunker’s hill. 


In this conjuncture, there remained no 
other hope for the English generals, but in 
attempting an assault, to drive the Ameri- 
cans, by dint of force, from this formidable 
position. This resolution was taken with- 
out hesitation; and it was followed, the 17th 
of June, by the action of Breed’s Hill, 





* The list of authorities, we have since 
learned, will be given at the conclusion of 
the third volume. 
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known also by the name of Bunker’s Hill; 
much renowned for the intrepidity, not to 
say the temerity, of the two parties; for the 
number of the dead and wounded; and for 
the effect it produced upon the opinions of 
men, in regard to the valour of the Ameri- 
cans, and the probable issue of the whole 
war. 

The right wing of the Americans was 
flanked by the houses of Charlestown, 
which they occupied; and the part of this 
wing which connected with the main body, 
was defended by the redoubt erected upon 
the heights of Breed’s Hill. The centre, 
and the left wing, formed themselves be- 
hind the trench, which, following the de- 
clivity of the hill, extended towards, but 
without reaching, Mystic river. The Ame- 
ricaa officers having reflected that the most 
feeble part of their defensive was precisely 
this extremity of the left wing, for the 
trench not extending to the river, and the 
lan! in this place being smooth and easy, 
there was danger of being turned, and at- 
tacked in the rear, they determined, there- 
fore, to obstruct this passage by two parul- 
lel palisades, and to fill up with herbage 
the interval between the one and the other. 
The troops of Massachusetts occupied 
Charlestown, the redoubt, and a part of 
the trench; those of Connecticut, com- 
manded by captain Nolten, and those of 
New Hampshire, under colonel Starke, the 
rest of the trench. A few moments be- 
fore the action commenced, doctor War- 
ren, who had been appointed general, a 
personage of great authority, and a zealous 
patriot, arrived with some reinforcements. 
General Pomeroy made his appearance, at 
the same time. The first joined the troops 
of his own province, of Massachusetts; the 
second took command of those from Con- 
necticut. General Putnam directed in 
chief; and held himself ready to repair to 
any point, where his presence should be 
most wanted. The Americans had no 
cavalry: that which was expected from the 
southern provinces, was not yet arrived. 
Their artillery, without being very numer- 
ous, was nevertheless competent. They 
wanted not for muskets; but the greater 
part were without bayonets. Their sharp- 
shooters, for want of rifles, were obliged to 
use common firelocks; but as marksmen, 
they had no equals. Such were the means 
of the Americans; but their hope was great; 
and they were all impatient for the signal 
of combat. 

Between mid-day and one o’clock, the 
heat being intense, all was in motion in the 
British camp. A multitude of sloops and 
boats, filled with soldiers, left the shore of 
Boston, and stood for Charlestown: they 
landed at Moreton’s Point, without meet- 
ing resistance; as the ships of war and 
armed vessels effectually protected the 
debarkation with the fire of their artillery, 
which forced the enemy to keep within his 
intrenchinents. This corps consisted of 
ten companies of grenadiers, as many of 
light infantry, and a proportionate artillery; 
the whole under the command of major- 


The troops, on landing, began to display, 
the light infantry upon the right, the gre- 
nadiers upon the left; but, having observed 
the strength of the position, and the good 
countenance of the Americans, general 
Howe made a halt, and sent to call a rein- 
forcement. 

The English formed themselves in two 
columns. Their plan was, that the left 
wing, under general Pigot, should attack 
the rebels in Charlestown; while the cen- 
tre assaulted the redoubt; and the right 
wing, consisting of light infantry, should 
force the passage near the river Mystic, 
and thus assail the Americans in flank and 
rear; which would have given the English 
a complete victory. It appears also, that 
general Gage had formed the design of set- 
ting fire to Charlestown, when evacuated 
by the enemy, in order that the corps des 
tined to assail the redoubt, thus protected 
by the flame and smoke, might be less ex- 
posed to the fire of the provincials. 

The dispositions having all been com 
pleted, the English put themselves in mo- 
tion. The provincials that were stationed 
to defend Charlestown, fearing lest the as- 
sailants should penetrate between this town 
and the redoubt, and thus to find themselves 
cut off from the rest of the army, retreated. 
The English immediately entered the town, 
and fired the buildings: as they were of 
wood, in a moment the combustion became 
general. 

They continued a slow march against the 
redoubt and trench; haltir.g, from time to 
time, for the artillery to come up, and act 
with some effect, previous to the assault. 
The flames and smoke of Charlestown were 
of no use to them, as the wind turned them 
in a contrary direction. Their gradual ad 
vance, and the extreme clearness of the 
air, permitted the Americans to level their 
muskets. They however suffered the ene 
my to approach, before they commenced 
their fire; and waited for the assault, in 
profound tranquillity. It would be difficult 
to paint the scene of terror presented by 
the actual circumstances. A large town, 
all enveloped in flames, which, excited by 
a violent wind, rose to an immense height, 
and spread every moment more and more; 
an innumerable multitude, rushing from 
all parts, to witness so unusual a specta- 
cle, and see the issue of the sanguinary 
conflict that was about to commence. The 
Bostonians, and soldiers of the garrison, 
not in actual service, were mounted upon 
the spires, upon the roofs, and upon the 
heights. The hills and circumjacent fields, 
from which the dread arena could be view- 
ed in safety, were covered with swarms of 
spectators, of every rank, and age, and sex; 
each agitated by fear or hope, according to 
the party he espoused. 

The English having advanced within 
reach of musquetry, the Americans show- 
ered upon them a volley of bullets. This 


terrible fire was so well supported, and so 
well directed, that the ranks of the assail- 
ants were soon thinned and broken: they 
retired in disorder to the place cf, their 





general Howe,and brigadier-general Pigot. 


landing: some threw themselves precipi- 


tately into the boats. The field of battle 
was covered with the slain. The officers 
were seen runaing hither and thither, with 
promises, with exhortations, and with me- 
naces, attempting to rally the soldiers, and 
inspirit them for a second attack. Finally, 
after the most painful efforts, they resumed 
their ranks, and marched up to the enemy. 
The Americans reserved their fire, as be- 
fore, until their approach, and received 
them with the same deluge of balls. The 
English, overwhelmed and routed, again 
fled to the shore. In this perilous momeat, 
general Howe remained for some time 
alone upon the field of battle: all the offi- 
cers who surrounded him were killed or 
wounded. It is related, that at this critical 
conjuncture, upon which depended the is- 
sue of the day, general Clinton, who, from 
Cop’s Hill, examined a!l the movements, 
on seeing the destruction of his troops, im- 
mediately resolved to fly to their succour. 

This experienced commander, by an able 
movement, re-established order; and, se- 
conded by the oificers, who felt all the im- 
portance of success, to English honour and 
the course of events, he led the troops toa 
third attack. It was directed against the 
redoubt, at three several points. The ar- 
tillery of the ships not only prevented all 
reinforcements from coming to the Ameri- 
cans, by the isthmus of Charlestown, but 
even uncovered, and swept the interior of 
the trench, which was battered in front at 
the same time. The ammunition of the 
Americans was nearly exhausted, and they 
could have no hopes of a recruit. Their 
fire must, of necessity, languish. Mean- 
while, the English had advanced to the foot 
of the redoubt. The provincials, destitute 
of bayonets, defended themselves valiantly 
with the but-end of their muskets. But 
the redoubt beiny already full of enemies, 
the American general gave the signal of 
retreat, and drew off his men. 

While the left wing and centre of the 
English army were thus engaged, the light 
infantry had impetuously attacked the pa- 
lisades, which the provincials had erected, 
in haste, upon the bank of the river Mystic. 
On the one side, and on the other, the com- 
bat was obstinate: and if the assault was 
furious, the resistance was not feeble. In 
spite of all the efforts of the royal troops, 
the provincials still maintained the battle 
in this part; and had no thoughts of retiring 
until they saw the redoubt and upper part 
of the trench were in the power of the ene- 
my. Their retreat was executed with an 
order not to have been expected from new 
levied soldiers. This strenuous resistance 
of the left wing of the American army, was, 
in effect, the salvation of the rest; for, if it 
had given ground but a few instants sooner, 
the enemy’s light infantry would have ta- 
ken the main body and right wing in the 
rear, and their situation would have been 
hopeless. But the Americans had not yet 
reached the term of their toils and dangers. 
The only way that remained of retreat, 
was by the isthmus of Charlestown, and the 
English had placed there a ship of war and 





two floating batteries, the balls of which 
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raked every pari of it. The Americans, 
however, issued from the peninsula, with- 
out any considerable loss. It was during 
the retreat that doctor Warren received 
his death. Finding the corps he command- 
ed hotly pursued by the enemy, despising 
all danger, he stood alone betore the ranks, 
endeavouring to rally his troops, and to 
encourage them by his own example. He 
remi*ded them of the mottos inscribed on 
their ensigns; on one side of which were 
these vords, “* An appeal to Heaven;” and 
on the other, * Qs: transtulit, sustinet;” 
meaniug that the same Providence which 
brought their ancestors through so many 
perils, to a place of refuge, would also deign 
to support their descendants. 

An English officer perceived doctor 
Warren, and knew him; he borrowed the 
musket of one of his soldiers, and hit him 
with a ball, either in the head, or in the 
breast. Ie fell dead upon the spot. The 
Americans were apprehensive, lest the 
English, availing themselves of victory, 
should sally out of the peninsula, and at- 
tack their head quarters at Cambridge. 
But they contented themselves with taking 
possession of Bunker’s Hill, where they in- 
trenched themselves, in order to guard the 
entrance of the neck against any new en- 
terprise on the part of the enemy. The 
provincials, having the same suspicion, for- 
tified Prospect Hill, which is situated at 
the mouth of the isthmus, on the side of the 
main land. But neither the one nor the 
other were dispvsed to hazard any new 
movement; the first, discouraged by the 
loss of so many men, and the second, by 
that of the field of battle and the peninsula. 
The provincials had to regret five pieces 
of cannon, with a great number of utensils 
employed in fortification, and no little camp 
equipage. 

General Howe was greatly blamed by 
some, for having chosen to attack the Ame- 
ricans, by directing his battery in front 
against the fortifications upon Breed’s Hill 
and the trench that descended towards the 
sea, on the partof Mystic river It was 
thought, that if he had landed a respecta- 
ble detachment upon the isthmus ofCharles- 
town, an operation, which, the assistance 
of the ships of war and floating batteries, 
would have rendered perfectly easy to him, 
it would have compelled the Americans to 
evacuate the peninsula, without the ne- 
cessity of coming to a sangruinary engage- 
ment. They would thus, in effect, have 
been deprived of all communication with 
their camp situated without the peninsula; 
and, on the part of the sea, they could have 
hoped for no retreat, as it was commanded 
by the English. In this mode, the desired 
object would therefore have been obtained 
without the sacrifice of men. Such, it is 
said was the plan of general Clinton; but it 
was rejected, so great was the confidence 
reposed in the bravery and discipline of the 
Enclish soldiers, and in the cowardice of 
the Americans. The first of these opinions 
wa: not, in truth, without foundation; but 
the second was absolutely chimerical, and 
evinced more of intellectual darkness in 





the English, than of prudence and just no- 
‘ions upon the state of things. By this fa- 
tal error, the bravery of the Americans was 
confirmed, the English army, debilitated, 
the spirit of the soldiers abated, and, per- 
haps, the final event of the whole contest 
decided. 

The possession of the peninsula of 
Charlestown, was much less useful. than 
prejudicial, to the royalists. Their army 
was not sufficiently numerous, to guard 
conveniently, all the posts of the city, and 
of the peninsula. The fatigues of the sol- 
diers multiplied in an excessive manner: 
added to the heat of the season, which was 
extreme they generated numerous and 
severe maladies, which paralyzed the 
movements of the army, and enfeebled it 
from day today. The greater part of the 
wounds became mortal, from the influence 
of the climate, and defect of proper food. 
Thus, besides the honour of having con- 
quered the field of battle, the victors ga- 
thered no real fruit from this action; and, 
if its effects be considered, upon the opinion 
of other nations, and even of their own, as 
also upon the force of the ariny, it was even 
of serious detriment. In the American 
camp, on the contrary, provisions of every 
sort were in abundance, and the troops be- 
ing accustomed to the climate, the greater 
part of the wounded were eventually cured: 
their minds were animated with the new ar- 
dour of vengeance, and the blood they had 
lost exacted a plenary expiation These 
dispositions were fortified, uot a little, by 
the firing of Charlestown, which, from a 
flourishing town, of signal commercial im- 
portance, was thus reduced fo a heap of 
ashes, and of ruins. The Americans could 
never turn their eyes in this direction, 
without a thrill of indignation, and without 
execrating the European soldiers. But the 
loss they felt the most sensibly, was that 
of general Warren. He was one of those 
men who are more attached to liberty than 
to existence, but not more ardently the 
friend of freedom, than foe to avarice and 
ambition. He was endowed with a solid 
judgment, a happy genius, and a brilliant 
eloquence. In all private affairs, his opin- 
ion was reputed authority, and in all public 
counsels, a decision. Friends and enemies, 
equally knowing his fidelity, aud rectitude 
in all things, reposed in him a confidence 
without limits. Opposed to the wicked, 
without hatred, propitious to the good, 
without adulation, affable, courteous, and 
humane towards each, he was beloved with 
reverence by all, and respected by envy 
itself. Though in his person somewhat 
spare, his figure was peculiarly agreeable. 
He mourned, at this epoch, the recent loss 
of a wife, by whom he was tenderly belov- 
ed, and whom he cherished with reciprocal 
affection. In dying so gloriously for his 
country, on this memorable day, he left se- 
veral orphans, still in childhood; but a 
grateful country assumed the care of their 
education. Thus was lost to the state, and 
to his family, in so important a crisis, and 
in the vigour of his days, a man equally 
qualified to excel in counsel or in the field. 


As for ourselves, faithful to the purpose of 
history, which dispenses praise to the good 
and blame to the perverse, we have not 
been willing that this virtuous and valiant 
American should be deprived, among pos- 
terity, of that honourable remembrance so 
rightfully due to his eminent qualities. 


The following extract refers to the 
period immediately preceding the De- 
claration of Independence. 


At this epoch, America was found in a 
strange situation, and actually unheard of 
till then. The war she had carried on 
with so much vigour, now, for more than a 
year, was directed against a king to whom 
she incessantly renewed her protestations of 
obedience; and the same me n, who commit- 
ted all the acts of rebellion, would by no 
means be called rebels In all the tribu- 
nals, justice was still administered in the 
name of the king; and in the churches, 
prayers were continually repeated for the 
preservation and happiness of that prince, 
whose authority was not only entirely re- 
jected, but also fought against with incre- 
dible obstinacy. It was declared to be the 
general wish to resume the ancient con- 
nexion, to re-establish the original form of 
the royal government, whereas, in reality, 
the republican system had been long since 
introduced. A. desire was pretended to 
arrive at one object, while all those means 
were resorted to which led to another ab- 
solutely opposite; in effect, in no revolu- 
tion of state has there ever been observed 
so much incongruity between words and 
actions. 

Such a state of things could not have 
duration; if the vulgar persuaded them- 
selves that force of arms would reduce the 
government to bend before their will, en- 
lightened citizens perceived, distinctly, 
that the wound was become incurable; and 
that it was hoped, in vain, to see the resto- 
ration of ancient ties between the colonies 
and the parent state. They well knew 
that the obstinacy of the British govern- 
ment was the fruit of pride, and that what- 
ever success the Americans might obtain 
in the course of the war, they could never 
be of such a nature as to alarm this govern- 
ment for its own existence; the only ex- 
tremity, however, that would be capable 
of inducing it to listen to a negociation of 
accord. 

The Americans could wage only a de- 
fensive war; and even supposing they 
should vanquish the armies of Great Bn- 
tain, she would always be able to renew 
the conflict. On the other hand, the mere 
loss of commerce with America, would 
not suffice to determine the sovernment 
to accede to the conditions of the colonists, 
since all the other parts of the globe were 
open to it. Besides, great naval forces 
being the surest guarantee of the safety of 
commerce, that nation, whose marine shall 
have acquired an acknowledged superi- 
ority, will see its commerce increase and 
flourish under the protection of its flag. 
Nor should it be omitted, that however the 





principle of the quarrel seemed to consist 


————— 
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in a struggle between limited monarchy 
and absolute monarchy, it now existed, in 
fact, only between the monarchy and the 
republic. The Americans, therefore, could 
have no other prospect but of entire liber- 
ty and independence; or of total depend- 
dence and servitude. 

In this state of things, there was not a 
man endowed with penetration and experi- 
ence, who did not perceive that an open 
and solemn declaration of the object it was 
desired to attain, was the wisest, and even 
the only resolution the Americans could 
adopt. Their situation was not rendered 
by it more critical; it even offered imme- 
diate advantages, and still greater in per- 
spective. Their councils would thus ac- 
quire more firmness, a point essential to 
the success of such an enterprise, azd for- 
eign succours would become more easily 
attainable. It might then be believed that 
the colonists, after having solemnly pro- 
claimed their independence, would combat 
to the last in its defence. 

The apprehension of a sudden reconci- 
liation no longer restraining foreign pow- 
ers, they might openly succour them. 
And perhaps the pride of England would 
be less hurt, in case of reverse, at nego- 
tiating with the Americans as with an in- 
dependent nation, than in submitting to 
the conditions which had been the first oc- 
casion of the quarrel: for war can have no 
result more bitter than that of compelling 
him that has waged it to give up to his 
enemy the very object in dispute. The 
course, therefore, which the Americans 
had to pursue, was no longer doubtful, and 
the Congress was not slow to perceive it. 
If the resolution was urgent, it could ne- 
ver be taken in circumstances more pro 
pitious, or under auspices more favoura- 
ble. The success of the arms of the pa- 
triots in Massachusetts, Virginia and 
South Carolina, provinces of such chief 
importance; the prosperity of their first 
maritime enterprises; and the multitude of 
prizes taken from the enemy by their pri- 
vateers, inspired a well grounded hope, 
that whatever should be decreed by the 
Congress would have the concurrence 
of all America. The terror of the En- 
glish arms had diminished in the minds of 
all, in proportion to the increase of confi- 
dence in the national forces; the union of 
the different provinces became more inti- 
mate; the ill success of the loyalists, in 
their first attempts, had discouraged them, 
and caused them to be looked upon by the 
patriots as enemies little to be feared. But 
if this party was impotent in arms, they 
neglected not to resort to plots, the imme- 
diate effect of which was to redouble the 
animosity of the patriots against a govern- 
ment, that not content, as they said, with 
employing force, also hired incendiaries 
and assassins to practice their horrible arts 
against innocent cities, and the most virtu- 
Ous citizens. 

Certain loyalists of New York, gained 
and instigated, as it was rumoured, by go- 
vernor Tryon, had formed a couspiracy, 
the object of which was to arrest, and per- 





haps to murder general Washington and 
the other principal officers; to set fire to 
the magazines, and to occupy all the ave- 
nues of the city at the moment when the 
British troops, that were expected, should 
have presented themselves before it. The 
plot having been discovered, many indivi- 
duals, who had been concerned in it, were 
seized, among others, two of the general’s 
guards, and his steward himself some were 
executed. 

The horrible project of setting fire to so 
considerable a city, and attempting the 
life of a man to whom the people bore so 
much reverence and love, transported the 
patriots with indignation. They demand- 
ed, with loud cries, to be liberated for ever 
from the power of a government which, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, gave wa- 
ges tosuch infamous assassins. England 
herself, by her public acts, precipitated the 
moment of this total separation. 

The discourse held by the king to the 
parliament had persuaded the Americans 
that nothing would be remitted of the mea- 
sures of rigour adopted against them, and 
consequently that their preparations of war 
could not be too formidable. 

The discussions and decisions of parlia- 


ment, disclosed to them the impotence of 


those who attempted to defend their cause. 
But the act of the fifteenth of May, which 
abandoned American property, private as 
well as public, to those who could find the 
way to seize it, had thoroughly apprized 
the colonists that it was resolved not only 
to exercise against them the extremes of 
hostility, but that it was intended to vio- 
late, with respect to them, all the princi- 
ples of those laws which, among civilized 
nations, still plead for humanity, even in 
midst of carnage and devastations. In a 
word, they no longer doubted but that the 
English ministry was determined to organ- 
ize against them a system of piracy and 
robbery. No foreign nation, when their 
enemy, had ever perpetrated such excesses; 
much less could they endure them on the 
part of their own fellow citizens. But was 
it possible still to give this name to ene- 
mies who no longer observed any measure? 
Affection, which has its source in the ties 
of blood and political union, can no longer 
exist, when not only the laws in use among 
friendly nations, but even usages respect- 
ed by civilized people in the midst of the 
most cruel discords, have been trampled 
under foot. And if the English resolved 
to wage a war of barbarians against Ame- 
rica, the least that could follow was, that 
the latter should view them as foreigners. 
The resolution taken by England to em- 
ploy, and send against the Americans, the 
mercenary troops of Germany, whom the 
colonists looked upon as men devoid of all 
humanity, had produced the most violent 
impression upon their minds. From this 
moment they abjured all sentiment of con- 
sanguinity towards a people who sent 
against their children such cruel execu- 
tors of their will. ‘* Behold then, they cri- 
ed, the ministers of peace, the negotiators 
that England sends us! The soldiers of the 





princes of Hesse, of Brunswick, and of 
Waldeck! The devastatlons, the massa- 
cres, the implacable fury of these hireling 
Germans, the horrible barbarities of the 
Indian savages, such are the instruments 
the British government employs to van- 
quish our constancy, and subject us 
anew to its yoke! The English arm for- 
eigners against us; then let us combat the 
English themselves, as if they were for- 
eigners. Their laws, no less cruel than their 
soldiers, have severed all our ties; have 
despoiled us even of the hope to re-unite 
them: wherefore, then, do we still hesitate 
to adopt a resolution, which if at first it ap- 
peared to us painfu) and prejudicial, every 
thing now demonstrates to be useful and 
even necessary?” 

It is certain, that the very measures 
from which the ministers expected the re- 
turn of the Americans to submission, serv- 
ed but to redouble their obstinacy, and 
furnished new arms to the Congress, and 
to all the partisans of independence. 

Even the greater part of those who had 
professed contrary opinions, were seen to 
join with them, or at least to manifest an 
extreme indifference for the interests of 
England. Her enemies increased every 
day in number and bardiness; and every 
day her friends lost their influence and 
their zeal. A memorable example for 
those who, in their blind precipitation, ima- 
gine that measures proper to divide men, 
and to arm them against oue another when 
they are cool, will produce the same effect 
when they are animated by some violent 
passion! Then what should appease, irri- 
tates; what should intimidate, encourages; 
and what should divide, assembles and 
unites. The desire of independence in- 
sinuated itself little by little into the minds 
of all. In public, particularly, the har- 


-angues had no other object: the general at- 


tention was fixed upon events. At this 
epoch appeared a writing entitled Common 
Sense; it was the production of Thomas 
Paine, born in England, and arrived not 
long before in America. No writer, per- 
haps, ever possessed, in a higher degree, 
the art of moving and guiding the mullti- 
tude at his will. It may be affirmed, in ef- 
fect, that this work was one of the most 
powerful instruments of American inde- 
pendence. 

The author endeavoured, with very plau- 
sible arguments, to demonstrate that the op- 
position of parties, the diversity of interests, 
the arrogance of the British government, 
and its ardent thirst of vengeance, render- 
ed all reconciliation impossible. On the 
other hand, he enlarged upon the necessi- 
ty, utility, and possibility of independeuce. 

He omitted not to sprinkle his pamphiet 
with declamations calculated to render 
monarchy odious to the people, and to in- 
spire them with the desire of a republic. 
The excellency of the English constitution 
had never till then been called in question: 
Paine criticised it very freely in the part 
which relates to the royal power; but 
praised its other institutions. He painted 


jall the calamities which bad weighed upon 
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England, notwithstanding the much ex- 
tolled gooduess of its constitution, especi- 
ally since the re-establishment of monar- 
chy; thence he inferred that it contained 
suine essential vice which opposed the hap- 
pivess of the people; and this lurking de- 
fect he affirmed was royalty. 

To this he attributed intestine discords, 
and the frequency of foreign wars: he con 
gratulated the Americans that heaven had 
placed it in their power to create a consti- 
tution that should embrace all the excel 
lencies of that of England without avy of 
its defects; and thus, again, he intimated 
the exclusion of royalty 
this writing of Paine cannot be described. 

The vehemence of opinions redoubled in 
the minds of all; even loyalists were seen 
to declare for liberty; an unanimous cry 
arose for independence. 

The Congress determined to seize the 
opportunity. But to proceed with pru- 
dence, they wished first to sound the minds 
of the people by passing a resolution, 
which, if it was not independence itself, evi- 
dently led to it. They intended to observe 
its effects, in order to govern their subse- 
quent conduct accordingly. They decreed, 
that whereas the British king, in conjunc- 
tion with the lords and commons of Great 
Britain, bad, by the late acts of parliament, 
excluded the united colonies from the pro- 
tection of his crown: and whereas no an- 
swer had been, or probably would be, given 
to their humble petitions for the repeal of 
the obnoxious laws, aud for a reconcilia- 
tion wiih Great Britain; that, on the con- 
trary, all the force of that realm, with the 
aid of mercenary foreigners, was to be em- 
ployed for the destruction of the good peo- 
ple of the colonies: and finally, whereas it 
is Contrary tosound reason, and to the con- 
sciences of this people, to take the oaths 
and make the engagements necessary to 
the assumption and exercise of offices un- 
der the crown of Great Britain; and it is 
necessary that the exercise of every au- 
thority, proceeding from the said crown, 
should be totally annulled, and all the pow- 
ers of government exercised under the au- 
thority of the good people of the colonies; 
and this in order to maintain internal 
peace, goud morals, and public order, as 
well as to defend their lives, liberty, and 
property, from the assaults and cruel ra- 
pine of their enemies: therefore it was re- 
commended to the respective assemblies 
and conventions of the united colonies, 
where no government suited to the exigen- 
cy of affairs, had till then been constituted, 
that theyshould establish such governments, 
as according to theopinionof the representa 
tives of the people,should be most conducive 
to the happiness and security of their consti- 
tuents, and of America in general. This 
resolution of Congress being rapidly notifi- 
ed to all the colonies, encountered among 
them, respectively, a different reception. 
Some had already anticipated it, and as- 
suming the powers of government had crea- 
ted institutions independent ef the crown. 
and these no longer temporary, as at first, 


but stable, and subject to no limitation of | ta 


The success of 


‘ime or of condition. 
South Carolina had proceeded. Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island needed no change; 
since there, from the earliest times, every 
authority originated in the people, by 
whom all public officers were chosen, as 
well those to whom were entrusted the 
legislative, as those who exercised the ex- 
ecutive powers. Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, hesitated; but at length 
yielded to the necessity of the times. Thus 
the people of the colonies set about fram- 
ing new constitutions: but with the excep- 
tion of the parts which relate to regal au- 
thority, all preserved those forms which 
are peculiar and appropriate to the English 
constitution. 

The three powers, legislative, exeeutive 
and judiciary, were carefully separated 
from each other; and great jealousy was 
manifested of the executive. 

In some colonies, the legisJature was di- 
vided into two branches; in others, it form- 
ed but one corps; but in all, those who held 
offices of trust or power under the execu- 
tive were excluded. The judges were paid 
either by the legislature or by the execu- 
tive. In some their tenure of office was 
for a limited period, in others during good 
behaviour. The governors were elected 
for a longer or shorter term of time, ac- 
cording to the greater or less jealousy of 
the people. In some colonies they possess- 
ed the right of velo; in others not. Here 
the governor was made responsible for all 
lis acts, there for none, because he was 
subject to the decisions of an executive 
counci). In all these deliberations, so im- 
portant to the happiness of the united colo- 
nies, no threats, discord, or reproaches, 
were heard; and it appeared as if all, lay- 
ing aside ambition, aspired to nothing but 
the prosperity and liberty of their country. 
A memorable example of prudence, mode- 
ration, and concord! Let other nations re- 
flect on this and blush, for having acted in 
all times so differently from the Americans; 
if, indeed, corruption of morals has left still 
the power of blushing to those who rush 
from conflicts of opinion to discord, and 
from discord to the effusion of blood. 

The Congress had found ali minds dispos- 
ed to adopt the resolution they meditated; 
but to accomplish the work they had com- 
menced, it was requisite that they should 
be formally authorized by the colonies to 
proclaim independence. 

This great business was conducted with 
so much prudence, and the people were so 
much inclined to favour the design, that 
the greater part of the provincial assem- 
blies invested their representatives in Con- 
gress with full powers to carry it into effect. 
Some also authorized them to conclude alli- 
ances with foreign princes. Pennsylvania 
and Maryland alone remained in opposi- 
tion. 


The author gives the following ac- 
count of the embassy to France in 


Thus Virginia and 


turn, the Congress had thought it expedi- 
ent to send men of greater authority, that 
a solemn embassy, worthy to represent the 
republic, might bear to the king, Lewis 
XVI., the homage of their singular attach- 
ment and respect. They wished, espect- 
ally, that, by the agency of these new mi- 
nisters, what was only a simple desire, 
might be rendered an efficacious will, and 
that the effect should finally follow the in- 
tention. Accordingly, in their sitting of 
the twenty-sixth of September, they ap- 
pointed commissioners to the court of 
France, Franklin, Jefferson and Deane, 
all men of singular address, and excellei‘ 
judgment. But Jefferson having excused 
himself, he was replaced by Arthur Lee. 
Their instructions were, to continue to 
procure arms and munitions; to obtain per- 
mission from the government to fit out in 
the French ports, at the expense of the 
United States, a number of ships of war, 
in order to harass the commerce of Eng- 
land; and finally, to use all proper means 
to induce the court of France to conclude 
a treaty of alliance, of which the Congress 
had communicated the plan to their com- 
missioners. They were also directed to 
solicit'a loan of ten millions of frances, or at 
least of six, and even of four, in case they 
should not be able to cbhtain more. But 
above all things, they were to endeavour 
to procure the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the United States. The Congress 
knowing that what caused the indecision 
of foreign princes on this point, was the 
fear that the Americans might abandon them 
all at once, after having engaged them to 
espouse their cause, and return to their an- 
cient submission, enjoined it upon their 
commissioners to exert all their endeavours 
to persuade his most christian majesty that 
the United States would vever again come 
under the sceptre of the king of England; 
that the confidence he might deign to place 
in their efforts and constancy, should not 
in any time be deceived; that there never 
should be granted to the English any ex- 
clusive traffic, or any commercial advan- 
tages and privileges greater than those that 
should be conceded to the subjects of 
France. The Congress proposed, besides, 
that, in case of war between France and 
Great Britain, the United States and 
France should reciprocally obligate them- 
selves to communicate to each other the 
negotiations of peace that might take place, 
in order that each party might, if so dis- 
posed, participate therein. The commis- 
sioners were ordered to solicit a new sup- 
ply of twenty or thirty thousand muskets, 
with a certain quantity of artillery, and 
abundant munitions, all to be conveyed to 
America in French vessels, but at the ex- 
pense of the United States. Finally, that 
the hopes of advantages to be derived from 
an alliance with thte Americans, might be 


seconded by the fear of the detriment that 


would result from their re-union with Eng- 





1776, and oi the reception of Franklin. 


Independence being declared, and mili- 
ry operations having taken an alarming 


land, the Congress strictly charged their 
envoys to give out that notwithstanding the 
good will of the United States, they would 
not be able, unassisted, to hold out for any 
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lenzth of time, against the greatly superior 
power of Great Britain: that therefore it 
was to be feared, if they were abandoned 
to themselves, that they would be forced to 
submit, and that the British government 
would gain by conquest what would never 
have been yielded by consent. Then, as 
to Spain, in order to remove the apprehen- 
sions she might have conceived of a revolt 
in her colonies, the commissioners were 
authorized to assure her by the most ener 
getic protestations, and to persuade her, 
that the Spanish colonies should, in no 
event, ever receive any molestation from 
the United States. Finally, it was pre- 
scribed them to use all vigilance, in order 
to discover whether the British cabinet had 
opened any new negotiations in Europe for 
subsidizing still other mercenary troops to 
be sent against America; and in such case 
they were to endeavour to obfain the in- 
terference of France, to defeat so perni- 
cious a design. 

Furnished with these instructions, the 
American envoys commenced their voyage. 
Franklin arrived at Nantz the thirteenth of 
December, and a few days after at Paris. 
Fora long time there had not appeared in 
this city a man more venerable or more 
venerated, as well in consideration of his 
age, which already exceeded seventy 
years, as for the superiority of bis genius, 
the vast extent of his knowledge, and the 
brilliant renown of his virtues. At no 
epoch perhaps, have the French, naturally 
so fond of novelties, manifested an equal 
expectation. Theirconversations, their wri- 
tings, even their thoughts, appeared to have 
no other object but the cause of America. 
It found among them only admirers and 
zealous partisans. Accordingly, from the 
moment the American envoy was arrived 
in their capital, his person, his actions, his 
words, his opinions, became the object of 
public curiosity. Nor can it be denied 
that he assumed with sagacity a demeanour 
well suited to the situation of his country 
and to his own. He presented himself in 
every place as the citizen of an unfortunate 
country, reduced to extremities by the 
cruelty of England. Who could remark 
his hoary locks, and tottering walk, with- 
out reflecting that this aged man had tra- 
versed an immense ocean to recommend 
the cause of his country to those who were 
able to embrace its defence? “ Never be- 
fore,” it was exclaimed, “has so merito- 
rious a work been proposed to French ge- 
nerosity: France is the refuge ‘of the unfor- 
tunate, the protectress of the oppressed. 
The war waged by England against her 
colonies is impious and barbarous; the 
blood she sheds, is innocent blood; it is only 
by the tutelary assistance of our king that 
the Americans can hope to be extricated 
from their cruel embarrassments, and to 
enjoy at length a secure and tranquil exist- 
ence.” Franklin soon made choice of a 
retreat at Passy, situated near Paris: he 
appeared todeplore in this retirement the 
misfortunes of America. A rumour got 
abroad, and perhaps it was purposely circu- 
lated, that the British government, taking 


umbrage at his presence, had demanded of 
the court of France that be should be sent 
away. Hence that compassion which is 
naturally felt for persecuted virtue, was 
excited among all classes He became 
the object ofa still more eager curiosity. 
Whether accompanied by several of his 
countrymen, cruelly banished or proscrib- 
ed by the English government, he appear- 
ed in the public walks, or whether he pre- 
sented himselfin places of public or private 
resort, or in the meetings of the literary ac 
ademies, the multitude thronged to get 
sight of him. In all places the portraits of 
Franklin were exhibited: they represented 
him with a venerable countenance, and 
dressed. as usual, in rather a singular cos- 
tume, the more to attract attention. He 
lived at Passy in a certain style of simpli- 
city, much resembling that of the ancient 
philosophers. His humorous sayings, and 
grave aphorisms, caused many to compare 
him to Socrates. The name of Franklin 
was upon the lips of every body; and the 
mode, which so often in France directs 
public attention upon vain frivolities, had 
this time attached itself to an object wor- 
thy of all the consideration of the observer. 

But thepolitic sage, howeverhemighthave 
been gratified in having drawn upon himself 
and upon his country the attention and in- 
terest of a people so renowned for the gen- 
tleness of their manners, desired to obtain 
more real advantages. Employing as much 
dexterity as mystery, he visited the minis- 
ters assiduously, and availed himself of the 
distinguished reception he found with them, 
to promote the interests of his constituents. 
His efforts were crowned with the most ra- 
pid success, and the moment appeared al- 
ready at hand, when France would no lon- 
ger dissemble the vigorous co-operation 
she had determined to afford the Ameri- 
cans. 





Sisyphi Opus: or, Touches at the 
imes. Satire. “ Inthis forward 
age, we have coquettes in the egg- 
shell, and philosophers in the cra- 
dle: girls of fifteen that lead the 
fashion in new caps aud new opini- 
ons, that have their sentiments and 
sensations, and the idle fops encour- 
age them in it.” West Indian. And 
other Poems. By the author of 
« American Bards.” Philadelphia: 
Published by J. Maxwell and Moses 

Thomas, 1820. 

There are some good passages in 
this poem, but we are afraid that the 
first part of his title is aptly chosen, 
and that the author will find morals 
and manners little improved by his 
satires. He evidently possesses talent 
for versifying, and « isplays occasion- 
ally both vigour and point, but he 
wants originality sadly, both in style 
and subject. It is really time to have 
done with the exhausted and sick: n- 





ing theme of Dandies and Coquettes. 


As much has been written and said 
about them as about the Missouri ques- 
tion, and with nearly the same ect. 
They are, too, at least the first, rather 
below the notice of poctical satire, 
which loses something of its dignity 
when it pounces on such small deer. 
The scene of the principal poem is 
Philadelphia, and the pursuits and 
amusements of its inhabitants are no- 
ticed under various heads. With a 
good deal of censure, the author has 
sprinkled a little praise of his towns- 
men. The following passage is enti- 
tled “ Exhilirating Gas-Mongers.” 


And now the various gim-cracks of the age, 
The wearied minds of Pieasure’s sons, engage, 
And shoals of thonghtless fops and idlers strive 
To keep the interest of their lives, alive! 

Here, “learned goats,” the shallow dandy, shame, 

Whose learning teaches him to spell his name! 

There,—other crowds, their warmest praise be- 
stow 

On brother puppets at a puppet show! 

But hold!—Ye culinary nymphs and swains!— 

Ye chamber goddesses!—ye nursery queens! — 

Ye gay apprentices!—ye mill’ner train!— 

Ye apple-venders!—and ye liveried men!— 

Rejoice!—new qnacks have spread their tempt- 
ing lure, 

While makes his profitable tour. 

Fashion is fickle ;—by her strange caprice, 

He makes men fools at fifty cents a-piece: 

(But, if the truth we venture to explore, 

We find the greater part were fools before!) 

And as he vends the intoxicating gas, 

Mambles his tecture to the motly class; 

Well pleased to be, however light the fare, 

One of those gifted men who live on fir! 





Gods! what a host of idle knaves we find, 
Who flourish by the follies of mankind! 
Most men, for money. play, themselves, the foo!, 
But this adventurer has subversed the rule. 
Had niggard Nature given him sense enough 
To vend, in silence, his empiric stuff, 
Aad burn his Lectwre!—he might even surpass 
The drunken gulls who quaff his Lethean gas; 
But Folly’s cup is mantling to the brim; 
No gas can ever triumph over him! 


‘ Tea-party-talk,’ is an ancient sub- 
ject of ridicule. The author expresses 
his ideas of it in the following lines: 


“A fine night, madam!”—* Yes; extremely 

so:” 

‘©! you are here at last, sir;—does it snow?’’ 

‘No, madam, rain; confound such devilish wea- 
ther, 

It seems though heaven and earth would come 
together:”” 

‘Lord! sir; how vulgar! you had better say 

Pitchforks points downwards:”—“ Did you like 
the play?” 

*« Like it! what that sweet angel Mrs. Bartley!” — 

“Have you read Poet Paulding?””—* Yes, 
ma’am, partly:” 

“ How goes the enemy?”’—* It’s almost ten:”— 

«* )—n it, my shorts will suffer in the rain!”— 

* You gain’d that game of billiards, sir, by luck:” 

“It was the fairest cannon ever struck ;” 

** Pil give you ten, and run out thirty-one, 

Before your game of cannons is half done;” 

“Who made that waistcoat? is that Watson’s 
coat?” 
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*© No. No, ‘ my cradby;’—this is London cut!” 

“ Your horse beat mine!—I'll trot my little Nell 

Against your Chesnut Sorrel, to the Bell:” 

«© When, sir?”—* To-morrow:”—‘* One,—two 
hundred?””—‘* One:” 

“Its a fair bargain?”’—* Yes, sir;”—Done, 
sir:”’—** Done.” 

* You don’t like Wallack! why he is divine!”— 

* Cooper’s a greater favourite of mine.” — 

“© You know that cold which made ie such a 
fright?” 

“* Yes, IT re-vember, "twas on Wallack’s night;” 

*] was obliged to vegetate at home, 

But I expect he gain’d a monstrous sum.”— 

“ This room’s too hot for any mortal man!” 

“ It’s quite oppressive!—good Lord, where’s my 

an? 

O! I shal! suffocate!—Pray, sir, desire 

One of the servants to put out that fire.” 

**Madam, I think you walk’d to Pratt’s on Sun- 
day?”’ 

“ How vulgar!—No, indeed, sir, it was Monday; 

Nature’s a mighty favourite of mine; 

Those green-house-glasses were divinely fine! 

I’m quite botanic, sir; would you believe *t!— 

And as for those gold fishes,—they were sweet.” 

* Who cats my bair?—Why Anners for kill- 
beaux,— 

Scortt for doves’ nests, and soft Grecian flows;— 

Cassey for beau-catchers ;—myself, heart-break- 
ers ;’,— 

** By Jove, how weil that Jefferson played Acres, 

And then sir Lucius—;”—* Miss, a glass of 
wine?” 

* Anice, sir, if you please:”—** O! Emelyne, 

They are too cold, child;”—** Do indulge me, 
ma?”?— 

Well; only one; but here comes your pa-Pa.” 

“* A piece of cake, ma’amr?”—Thank you, of the 
almond ;”° 

** The smallest slice, sir, of that sandwich’d gam- 
mon.” 

“* Have you an ‘ invite’ to Miss Muggins’ ball ?”’ 

“Ido not know her, Miss;”—Then you must 
call.” 

‘“* Will you be at Miss Whollop’s?""—* I shant 
go;” 

“Why not??— Good reasons;”— Not invi- 
ted?” No,.— 


Reviewers, it appears, are no fa- 
vourites with this satirist. We shall 
not enter the lists with him in defence 
of the fraternity, satisfied with quoting 
the first lines of his diatribe. 

‘ Positive trash,’ exclaims some sour machine, 
A mingled mass of maxillary spleen. 

fli pointed wit and epithet obscene; 

A monthly hearse of literary game. 


Through hints that torture and through words 
that damn. 


The meaning of the last two lines 
passeth our understanding. The whole 
passage, which occupies two or three 
pages, is a fair specimen of “ King 
Cambyses’ vein.” 

Many of the smaller poems at the 
conclusion of the volume, are prettily 
written, and from their gentleness and 
good nature, come very pleasingly af- 
ter the esperity of the preceding pages. 





* Travels in Great Britain, undertaken 
in 1816, 1817, 1818 and 1819, with 

_ *Translated for the Literary Gazette 

from the Revve Encycloped que of Paris. 








pariicular reference to the public 

establishments of War, of the Navy, 

and of Roads and Bridges; by 

Charles Dupin, member of the In- 

stitute, and of the Academy of Sci- 

ences, Officer in the Corps of Na- 
val Engineers, member of the Le- 
gion of Honour, &e. Fc. Paris, 

1820, 4 vols. quarto. 

The author of this work, still in the 
prime of life, has enriched the litera- 
ture of France with his productions; 
all of them deservedly esteemed, and 
of a nature to be serviceable to his 
country. He is a brother of the cele- 
brated orator of the same name, the 
‘lefender of French glory, like himself 
young, but covered with the most grati- 
fying honours, attained in his political, 
forensic, and literary career. A younger 
brother of this distinguished family 
has already signalized himself at the 
bar of the metropolis. 

Prefixed to these travels is an in- 
troduction not less remarkable for vi- 
gour ofthought than beauty of compo- 
sition, in which the author, who ap- 
= throughout a lover of truth, a 
oyal subject, and a good citizen, ex- 
plains the views by which he was guir- 
ed, and the plan he has pursued in the 
two first parts of this interesting work. 

«“ What connection between the ci- 
vil authority and the military power is 
most likely to maintain peace at home 
and to sustain a foreign war? By what 
means may an armed force be render- 
ed formidable to the enemy and pow- 
erless as respects public liberty? Has 
not Eneland resolved these impor- 
tant questions with advantage to her 
strength and glory? In my opinion she 
has, and [ have endeavoured to trace 
the path which has conducted her to 
this end. With this view I have studi- 
ed with particular care the enactments 
of her legislature, and the acts of her 
executive power, which have concur- 
red to render her army a national one, 
that is, obedient to the authority of 
the king, and faithful to the laws of 
tie country. 

« Ata period when our liberties, after 
having been the sport of revolutionary 
anarchy, and of a hypocritical consu- 
late, of an imperial despotism, and of 
feudal re-actions, may at last repose 
on equitable foundations, it is the 
duty of every friend of public pros- 
perity, to lend his mind and efforts to 
consolidate the edifice which alone can 
assure us happiness at home and re- 
spect dowd. Such is the spirit in 
which I have composed the three vo- 


const:tution of the army, o° that of the 
navy, and of the civil institutions of 
England.” 

The three other volumes relate to 
the application of the arts and scien- 
ces, to the public works in the depart- 
ment of war, of the navy, and of roads 
and bridges. These s»bjects are dis- 
cussed in the following order, in the 
six volumes or three parts into which 
the work is divided. 

“Ist part. Of the military Force. 
Vol. I. Constitution of the army; Vol. 
II. Discipline of the army. 

“ 2d part. Of the Nayal Force. Vol. 
III. Constitution of the Navy; Vol. 
IV. Discipline of the Navy. 

“3d part. Of the municipal force. 
Vol. V. Civil and private associations 
relating to public works. Vol. VI. Ope- 
rations relative to bridges and high- 
ways. 

“From a desire to save the time of 
the reader, and to give an extended 
view of the subject in a limited »pace, 
I have aimed at brevity, preferring 
facts to disquisition, truth to authori- 
ties, and argument to a display of eru- 
dition. But I have cited faithfully, and 
minutely, wherever the authority alone 
of my guide was of a nature to com- 
mand confidence. Instead of darting 
incessantly from the past to the fu- 
ture, and from the future to the past, 
for the purpose of interpreting, conjec- 
turing or prophecying, I have prefer- 
red resting upon the sure basis of expe- 
rience, making institutions known by 
their results; men by their actions, and 
manners by facts. I have endeavoured 
to observe, and to connect, to put the 
reader in the way of perceiving conse- 
quences, and not of p se a them my- 
self: in a word, to lead him to think, 
and not to think for him myself. 

“Travellers too often place them- 
selves between the spectator and the 
landscape,and exhibit their own figures 
upon the scene, the view of which 
they thus intercept. I have preferred 
a different course, wishing to exhibit 
only a picture of the tour [I have un- 
dertaken, the great outlines of the 
country, the physiognomy of man, and 
the character of his works. 

* I have endeavoured to give a cor- 
rect idea of the British power as it ex- 
isted at the time of its greatest efforts, 
I have traced the steps which have 
brought it to the point at which it now 
tend, and displayed the elements of 
aggression or resistance reserved for 
the pera or the wants of the future. 

“In studying these different states, 





lumes ef this work, which treat of the 
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ter a view of the physical force of the 
British empire, and the resources ari- 
sing from the industry of its inhabi- 
tants. The knowledge of facts, im- 
portant no doubt, when nations appeal 
toarms for the settlement of their dis- 
putes, teaches us nothing in relation 
to that which gives strength to num- 
bers, and power to the elements of an 
army. The genius of their institutions, 
their harmony or discordance with 
laws and manners, the spirit of the go- 
vernment in the preparation and ap- 
plication of the public force: such are 
the objects to which I have directed 
my attention. 
“It is delightful to see this people 
with all their passion for military glo- 
ry, loving liberty still better, appro- 
priating the palaces of extinct dynas- 
ties, as asylums for wounded soldiers, 
and for the orphans of those who have 
perished in battle; offering as monu- 
ments to the manes of their heroes the 
sanctuary of their temples or the se- 
pulchre of their kings; but above all, 
subjecting their greatest captains, like 
the meanest citizens, to the omnipo- 
tence of the law. 
“| was particularly struck with the 
power of their free constitution, and 
the manners it has produced; I was 
led to admire and reverence this strik- 
ing gratitude of an entire nation, by 
the particular circumstances of my 
own country, at a period when the waves 
of that army which had inundated Eu- 
rope, just forced back within their 
banks, still heaved in agitation and 
left upon the shore the victims and re- 
mains of a terrible wreck; at a period 
when 200,000 soldiers, who in time of 
battle knew how to die, but not to sur- 
render, offering the most solemn ho- 
mage to the majesty of the laws, laid 
respectfully before the civil power 
their arms and ensigns immortalized 
by so many victories, and indifferent 
to their own fate and regardless of the 
calumny and outrage of their mistaken 
fellow citizens, returned calmly to 
their paternal roofs, forgot their 
strength, except in asking for employ- 
ment, and supported their misfortunes 
without complaint, rather than to have 
recourse to the shameful means of pil- 
lage and mendicity.” 
‘In this introduction there is one 
more passage which we cannot restrain 
ourselves from extracting. 

« I shall write of England as I would 
write of my own country, for the pur- 
pose of rendering homage to usefel in- 
stitutions, and to the rare endowments 


served them. I write also to excite a 
proper regard for virtue, in branding 
with the avenging scourge of history, 
both striking misdeeds, and attempts 
against the laws, against the exercise 
of public or private rights. Not that 
I have any desire to arrogate to my- 
self the authority of an umpire between 
kings, ministers, and people. I hold 
simply that it is allowable for a tra- 
veller to lay his tribute of admiration 
at the base of a beautiful monument, 
and to engrave his sentence of repro- 
bation on the pedestal of the statues 
of vice and meanness. 
“ Sparing neither foreign prejudice 
nor pride, seeking truth for truth’s 
sake, I may still to receive in- 
jury as the reward of my labours. 
Such I have already received from the 
English translator of my octavo vo- 
lume, ‘on the navy, and on the roads 
and bridges of France and England.” 
The first volume of this work which 
treats of the Constitution of the Army, 
is divided into six books, the titles of 
which are as follows. 1. Of the royal 
and legislative authorities in their re- 
lation to the army. 2. Of the direction 
and command of the forces. 3. Of the 
division of the troops (viz. the royal 
guards, cavalry, infantry, foreign and 
colonial troops, militiaand volunteers.) 
4. Administration of the war office. 
5. Of the ordnance department, which 
also is connected with the administra- 
tion and direction of the troops. 6. Of 
the war and peace establishment of the 
army. 
The second volume, entitled, Dis- 
cipline and Instruction of the Army, 
is also divided into six books, as fol- 
lows: 1. Moral force of the army. 
2. Military schools. 3. Exercises and 
small arms. 4. Cannon. 5. Parks and 
arsenals. 6. Military engineers. 
Each book in the two volumes, is di- 
vided into six chapters. It is not ne- 
cessary for us, we conceive, to enter 
further into details. We have said 
enough to give a right understanding 
of the importance of this work, and of 
the distinguished place it ought to oc- 
cupy in public and private libraries, 
especially in those of military men, 
statesmen, legislators, and those who 
are employed in concerns relating to 
the army or navy, or who are placed 
in the direction of public works, whe- 
ther military or civil. 
From the inimense mass of detail 
which occupies the two first volumes, 
we shall select a few brief passages, 
which will give the reader a more par- 





of those who established or have pre- 


of the great usefulness of his work. 

Our extracts wil be made from the 

first, third, and sixth books of the first 

volume. 

“ According to the English constitu- 

tion,a violation of the fundamental laws 

of the land by the military, although in 

obedience to the orders of the king, is 

considered and punished like rebellion. 

The criminals, of whatever rank they 

may be, are proceeded against in the 

ordinary tribunals, and the orders of a 

superior office are held not to excuse 

the delinquent. To give an example: 

a soldier on duty upon a bridge, had 

been ordered to fire on any one who 

attempted to pass: he Pos: ta his 

piece, and killed an Englishman, who 
contravened the instruction; he was 

condemned to death by the civil au- 

thority, notwithstanding his orders. 

By this fact we may see how the En- 

glish have been able to preserve their 

liberties. A general receives no orders 

but through the medium of a responsi- 
ble minister. There cannot regularly 
be any private or official correspon- 
dence between the king and one of his 
generals. 

«No military force can be levied or 
maintained but by the annual consent 
of parliament. The author gives at pa- 

ges 8 and 9, the very curious preamble of 
an annual bill, called the Mutiny Act, 
and points out the principal provisions, 
which are extremely interesting. We 
shall mention only one article, which 
forbids all military officers, under a se- 
vere penalty, from forcibly entering a 
private house without an order from a 
justice of the peace, who can only is- 
sue the order in certain specified cases. 
An Englishman’s house is his castle. 
There is nothing more worthy the at- 
tention of our legislators than the in- 
formation collected in this volume re- 
specting the war budget, the parlia- 
mentary accountability of the British 
army, and the severe measures by 
which the parliament prevents the con- 
tinuance of foreign troops, by order of 
the king in time of peace: even in time 
of war they can a be introduced by 
act of parliament which carefully limits 
the duration of its grant. Upon this 
point the reader should consult Mac- 
diarmid’s * Inquiry into the System of 
National Defence in Great Britain,’ 
at the chapter on foreign troops. No- 
thing has been written more energeti- 
cally upon this subject in all our vo- 
lumes and pamphlets on the Swiss 
corps, and on other foreign corps now 
in the service of France. 
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tish army is very considerable. In 
1814, it amounted tomore than 526,000 
men, of whom 15,000 are on the staff, 


and 213,000 in the East Indies. The 
remainder amounted to about 298,000 
men, who are exclusive of the local 
militia, the yeomanry cavalry, the 
marines and seamen. 

In England a citizen cannot be com- 
pelled to take up arms except in de- 
fence of the country; he serves volun- 
tarily in the army destined for offen- 
sive operations. Every enlistment 
made in a state of intoxication or in a 
transport of despair, may be declared 
void by a civil magistrate at the in- 
stance of the recruit. Recruiting is 
performed by enlistment, which is ge- 
nerally for life, and costs the English 
government very considerable sums. 
There are many abuses in this pro- 
ceeding, pointed out by M. Dupin, and 
which prove the necessity of a wise 
conscription law. To the eye of a 
philosopher, however, England seems 
to be placed in a situation that leaves 
nothing to be desired on this account; 
for her laws render every facility to 


the government to raise an army of 


defence, but place obstacles upon ob- 
stacles in its way, when it attempts to 
raise or recruit troops with rapidity 
for offensive warfare. 

This difficulty of raising troops, 
makes the British government parsi- 
monious of the blood of the army. The 
annual loss of men during ten years 
of warfare against the French Empire, 
was only nine per cent. on the average 
of the whole ten years. The contrast 
is striking. Whlyle Napoleon requir- 
ed 150,000 men a year, to recruit his 
armies, no more than 23,000 was want- 
ing by the British government; and 
with this small number, the effective 
force of the army was augmented by 
the number of 7000 men a year. 

“If we reflect,” says the author, 
“upon the means employed by the Bri- 
tish government to supply the wants 
of their soldiers, and upon the pru- 
dence of their commanders, who have 
neverrequired any thingbeyond the just 
limit of effort and privation, we shall 
be the less surprised at the preserva- 
tion of the British troops. 

“ Unquestionably, a body of soldiers, 
victualled by a naval force, supplied 
with flour vs tel it is deficient on the 
theatre of war, with biscuit, when the 
state of the campaign does not admit 
of camp ovens, with plenty of ,money 
and double the amount of pay of other 
European soldiers: with such means, 
an army which is well managed when 





in health, carefully treated in the hos- 


pitals, barracking rarely, and generally 


encamped under tents, ought to pre- 
serve thousands who would have per- 
ished without this praiseworthy system 


of attention. 


« The French practice of encamping 
without tents, adopted during the wars 
of the revolution,is as general Rogniat 


has justly observed in his Considera- ) 
tions on the Art of War, ‘One of the| won, in the sanguinar 


‘ principal causes of that frightful de- 
‘struction of men, which took place 
‘during the course of the last series of 
‘wars, when it was calculated that 
‘upon an average, a foot soldier lasted 


‘only two campaigns. It should never 
‘be forgotten that recruits, however 
‘ easily obtained, are not soldiers, nor a 


‘crowd of peasants an army.’ 


“In thus shewing itself sparing of 
its soldiers’ blood,” continues M. Du- 
pin, “ the British government gains a 
great advantage. The number of vete- 
rans continually increases, and itsarmy 


becomes every day more formidabie. 


Another observation occurs to me: 
During the 18th century, Great Bri- 


tain has passed more than 50 years in 


a state of warfare, in Europe, Asia, 
Her population, 
nevertheless, has increased about 80 
per cent in that space of time. Dur- 


Africa and America. 


ing the ten first years of the present 


century, through an almost continual 
war, the British nation has increased 
at a rate double that of the average 
increase of the 18th century.—No Eu- 
ropean power will ever triumph over 


England by endeavouring to exhaust 
its population in war.” 


On the peace establishment, the re- 
gular force amounts to only 90,000 
men. Four years have been employed 
in this reduction, which it was neces- 
sary to effect gradually, in order that 
the disbanded soldiery might find em- 
ployment in the midst of a supera- 


bundant population. 


We now come to the second volume, 
which like the first, abounds in facts, 
in arithmetical and synoptical tables, 
and in original and just observations. 
The following remarks on the moral 
force of the British army, are deserv- 


ing of notice. é 
“ Mankind in general, judge only 
the ability of troops after the events 
of a campaign. ‘The victorious army: 
always appears heroic, the vanquished 
pusillanimous and incapable. After the 
reiterated defeats of the Duke of York, 
in France, Belgium and Holland, the 
whole world looked upon the British as 


unfit to encounter warlike nations. In| British commander, to combat and 


France, a sovereign contempt was en- 
tertained for British troops. Subse- 
quent events have banished prejudices 
as dangerous as they were gross and 
— If English courage has less 
eclat, impetuosity, or boldness, than 
that of the French, it possesses all the 
energy of constancy. Now, it is by har- 
dihood no less than by intelligence, 
skill and intrepidity, that the day is 
struggles of 
nations, especially with the kind of 
weapons at present in use. 


“It must be acknowledged, that’ 
next to the French, such as we have 
seen them in the wars of our revolu- 
tion, the English are the most efficient 
troops in Eurupe. ‘Their activity has 
not that prodigious impetus of which 
France has given so many memorable 
examples; but it has no intermission. 
It will thus produce, in a given time, 
a greater sum of effect, than can be 
expected from isolated achievements, 
however brilliant. 


“ The English soldier has generally 
less natural quickness, less penetra- 
tion, memory, and imagination, than 
the French. But the immovableness 
of his imagination renders his actions 
more measured; less liable to be drawn 
away by exterior objects, by the recol-, 
lections of the past, or the hopes of 
the future, he looks only to the pre- 
sent moment. The steadfastness. of 
his attention to orders, compensates 
for the inferiority of his mental quick- 
ness. Incapable of judging of present 
operations, or of foreseeing those 
which are to be executed, future dan- 
ger enters less into his imagination. 

Te marches, therefore, to present 
death, without troubling himself about 
any death to come. ‘This is the rea- 
son why the moral force of the British 
army seems placed above the reach of 
misfortune. 


“ The want of foresight, which seems 
to characterize the British soldier, his 
forgetfulness of evils that are past, 
and indifference to those that may 
happen; these important qualities in a 
well appointed army are balanced by 
characteristic vices. The passion for 
immediate enjoyment, plunges him in- 
to the greatest excesses of debauchery 


arid intemperance. Nothing seems to 
He would drink him- 
self dead, if nature, by suspending his 
faculties, did not paralyze an insatia- 
During the campaigns 
in Portugal and Spain, constant atten- 
tion was necessary on the part of the 
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weaken this, of all vices, the most in- 
jurious to military discipline. 

“ The oath taken by the British sol- 
diers, which was originally framed 
under the Stuarts, is remarkable for 
its absolute and servile tone. Were 
it literally observed, there would be 
neither liberty nor law, nor constitu- 
tion in England. But here, as in all 
human institutions, the spirit of the 
age is more powerful than the oath, or 
rather gives it a reasonable construc- 
tion. he British soldier would not 
hold himself bound by the letter of the 
engagement to which he has sworn, if 
the ministry, or even the king himself, 
thought proper to make war upon the 

yarliament, and to declare its mem- 

ers enemies of his crown or his per- 
son. History has shown this to be the 
fact.” 

“ There is a chaplain to each En- 

lish regiment; the situation was for a 
a time a mere sine-cure; but this 
abuse ceased in 1796. ‘The chaplains 
of the army are placed under the di- 
rection of a chaplain-general, and can- 
not be absolved from the performance 
of their functions. ‘Those of the corps 
of engineers, and of the artiilery, 
however, are not dependent upon the 
chaplain-general. No catholic soldier 
can be punished for not attending at 
the protestant service, and he has en- 
tire liberty to assist at the catholic 
worship, provided it does not inter- 
fere with his military duties.” 

We wish we were able to copy the 
excellent remarks of the author upon 
the advantages and abuses of the de- 
corations granted to the military in 
England and France; upon the bene- 
fits and abuses of corporal punish- 
ments in the army, and upon the in- 
terior discipline of the corps. We 
must content ourselves with present- 
ing some striking observations upon 
the discipline of the army, as con- 
nected with the body of the citizens. 

“ ‘The English army deserves to be 
cited as an exawple to all nations who 
cherish laws and liberty. Among his 
fellow-citizens, the British soldier ap- 
pears altogether without that menacing 
and stern aspect, which in some other 
countries identities the military man. 
We see nothing here of that insolent 
look, and arrogant tone, which terrify 
while they enforce the civil power. In 
London, this kind of deportment would 
not be an object of admiration. As 


soon as an English officer arrives in 
the capital, he throws off his uniform, 
his arms, and his badges, and resumes 
the character and dress of a private 


citizen. In the bosom of the country, 
and in time of peace, the military are 
only armed when they are on duty: 
and in every instance of outrage upon 
a citizen, they are tried by the civil 
tribunals. Such are the happy fruits 
of a constitutional system duly ob- 
served.” 

Here M. Dupin enquires, in a long 
note, whether it be proper for the mi- 
litary in France to retain their arms 
and attire when not on duty; whether 
this custom or abuse is necessary to 
render a people warlike. He decides 
in favour of the negative, and supports 
his decision by historical examples, 
and the most powerful reasons. In 
fact, we have seen nothing upon this 
subject more eloquently written, or 
more convincingly argued. 


ANALECTA. 








A very amusing little book has re- 
cently been published in London, un- 
der the title of Tabella Cibaria or the 
Bill of Fare. It isa Latin poem, with 
English notes, describing the means 
and appliances of good eating and 
drinking. ‘The commentary, as is some- 
times the case, is the best part of it. 
The author pours forth a vast stream 
of culinary learning, and enlivens his 
dissertations with many good anec- 
dotes and gastronomic facetie. The 
following passages will give an idea of 
the manner in which the notes are 
composed. 

“llowever extravagant and foolish 
the whims of the rich personages of 
ancient Rome may appear to a sober 
and sensible mind, we must, in justice 
io their taste, cursorily observe, that 
there exists a material difference be- 
tween a gormand and a glutton. The 
first seeks for peculiar delicacy and 
distinct flavour in the various dishes 
presented to the judgment and enjoy- 
ment of his discerning palate; while 
the other lays aside nearly all that re- 
lates to the rational pleasure of crea- 
ting or stimulating an appetite by the 
excellent quality of the cates, and 
looks merely to quantity. This has 
his stomach 1n view, and tries how hea- 
vily he may be laden without endan- 
gering hishealth. The gormand never 
loses sight of the exquisite organs of 
taste, so admirably disposed by Provi- 
dence in the crimson chamber where 
sits the discriminating judge, the hu- 
man tongue. The glutton is anathema- 
tized in the scripture with those brutes, 
quorum deus venter est. The other 


too great and too minute an atte:tion 
to refinement in commensal sensuality. 

We find besides a curious shade be- 
tween the French appellations gour- 
mandand gourmet. In theidiom of that 
nation, so famous for indulging in the 
worship of Comus, the word gourmand 
means, as we stated above, a man, 
who, by having accidentally been able 
to study the different tasies of eata- 
bles, does accordingly select the best 
food, and the most pleasing to his pa- 
late. His character is that of a practi- 
tioner, and answers to the appeilation 
of an epicure in the full sense of the 
word, as we use it in English. The 
gourmet on the other hand considers 
the theoretical part of Gastronomy; he 
speculates more than he practises; and 
eminently prides himself in discerning 
the nicest degreesand most evanescent 
shades of goodness and perfection in 
the different subjects proposed to him. 
In fact, the word gourmet has long 
been used to designate a man who, by 
sipping a few drops out of the silver 
cup-of the vintner, can instantly tell 
from what country the wine comes, 
and its age. ‘This denomination has 
lately acquired a greater latitude of 
signification, and not improperly, since 
it expresses what the two other words 
could not mean. 

From the foregoing observations we 
must conclude that the glutton prac- 
tises without any regard to theory; 
and we call him Gastrophile. The 
gormand unites theory with practice, 
and may be denominated Gastrono- 
mer. The gourmet is merely theo- 
retical, cares little about practising, 
and deserves the higher appellation of 
Gastrologer.” 

“ Rabelais, the humorous vicar of 
Meudon, distinguishes, in his jocose 
way, two sorts of soups. Soupe de 
Prime, Prime-soup; — soupe de liv- 
riers, soup good for hounds; the mean- 
ing of which stands as follows: The 
first designates that premature deliba- 
tion of broth which the young monks 
in the convent used to steal, when they 
could, from the kitchen, in their way 
to the choir at the hour of « Prime,” a 
service which was performed at about 
seven or eight in the morning, when 
the porridge-pot, with all its ingredi- 
ents, had been boiling for the space otf 
one or two hours, (the dinner was 
served at eleven) and when the broth, 
full of eyes swimming gently on the 
golden surface, had already obtained 
an interesting appearance and taste. 
It was a sort of beef-tea, the luscious- 
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pleasing idea of its being stolen—aniti- 
mur in vetitum semper. On the con- 
trary, Soupe de levriers, grey-hound’s 
soup, means that portion of the por- 
ridge which was served to the novices 
after an ample presumption in favour 
of the Magnates of the monastery. 
This was good for nothing, and monks 
of inferior ranks were ready to throw 
it to the dogs. The French call rain 
«soupe de chien.” The egg-broth of 
the miser, who fed his valet with the 
water in which eggs had been boiled, 
comes under the denomination of the 
said “ soupe de chien,” or “ harrier’s 
broth.” 

«Cabbages of all species, playing a 
principal part in the porridge and 
other dishes, and holding eminent situ- 
ations among the Dramatis Persone, 
from the first act to the catastrophe, in 
the interesting entertainment of a good 
dinner, deserve to be particularly men- 
tioned. 

«'T'e Romansare said to have brought 
into Gallia, the use of the green and 
red ones, which they had received 
from Egypt. But, upon looking more 
in‘imately into the case, it opens that 
the white brassica migrated from the 
northern regions to Italy. Indeed the 
horticular art of obtaining that round 
and close form, which distinguishes 
some species of this useful plant, does 
not seem todate further than the age of 
Charlemagne. The bigness and rotun- 
dity of that head, gave origin to the 
name. Cabus from Caput, and Cab- 
bage evidently from Cabus, with the 
Italian augmentative, accio or aggio— 
cabbaggiv. 

« Chrysippus, a famous physician of 
Cnidos, wrote upon the multifarions 
qualities of this Qlus, not a single 
chapter, but a large volume. Galenus 
and Matthiolus have been very loud in 
its praise. Pliny, in reckoning the va- 
rious kinds of cabbage, gives a long ac- 
count of its virtues, but says little 
upon its use in cookery, as a noted 
plant among the esculent ones. Cato 
is very lavish in his encomiums upon 
this cruciferous vegetable; and, with 
Pythagoras, holds it as a general reme- 
dy for all diseases. 

“The red cabbage stewed in veal 
broth is accounted, upon the continent, 
a specific cure against pulmonary com- 
plaints, and what is called here con- 
sumption. Pistachios and calf’s lights 
are added to it. For this purpose red 
cabbage is especially cultivated in 
some kitchen-gardens. ‘This reminds 
us of an anecdote which passed cur- 
rent at the time we heard it:—A young 





clergyman, rector of a country parish, 
was called upon to preach a sermon 
upon a grand solemnity, at which the 
bishop of the diocese, who was a car- 
dinal, appeared in the Roman purple, 
surrounded by his clergy in their white 
surplices. The preacher performed his 
ask to the approbation of every one. 
After the ceremony, his eminence, 
meeting him, seemed to wonder at his 
not having been abashed when in the 
presence of a cardinal in the full blaze 
of his red paraphernalia. The simple 
and honest clergyman replied: “ Your 
eminence will cease to wonder, when 
you know that I Jearnt my discourse 
by heart in my garden, and used to 
practise declamation before a plot of 
white cabbages, in the centre of which 
stood a red one.”—A preferment was 
the reward of this answer. 

« Were we to attend scrupulously 

to the Greek adage often quoted and 
never rightly understood, Als xeau€x 
bdnares, « Twice cabbage brings death,” 
we might be afraid of using it freely 
in soups and other dishes; but after 
hunting most strenuously the sense of 
this saving, through the intricate mean- 
ders of the Delphini and variorum 
notes, and other commentators, con- 
cerning the following line of Juvenal, 
Sat. vii. 154. 
‘ Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros,” 
we must confess that we see no harm 
in it, and would boldly advise the 
whole fraternity of snips to go on, un- 
dauntedly as they do, in their daily 
and furious onset upon this, their most 
favourite, mess.”’ 

“The etymology of mustard ought to 
be recorded here. [n 1382, Philip th: 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, going to 
march against his revolted neighbours, 
and Dijon having furnished for that 
expedition its quantum of 1009 armed 
men, the duke, in kind acknowledg- 
ment, granted to the town, among 
other privileges, the permission of 
bearing his armorial ensigns with his 
motto, moult me tarde, «1 long, I wish 
ardently.’ In consequence of this mark 
of princely condescension, the Dijonese 
municipality ordered the arms and 
motto to beautifully sculptured 
over the principal gate of the city, 
which was done accordingly. But time, 
tempus edax, and that incessant drop 
of water which causes the destruction 
of the hardest stone, non vi sed sepe 
cadendo, or some particular accident, 
having obliterated the middle word 
me, the remaining ones, moult, tarde, 
gave occasion to the name in the fol- 
lowing manner. For a long lapse of 





time, the merchints of Dijon have 
been, and are still, great dealers in 
sénéve, or sinapi, (mustard seed;) and 
have a method of grinding it with salt, 
vinegar, and other ingredients, in or- 
der to preserve it, and send it to all 
parts of the world. On their sénéve- 
pots they used to. paste a label, en- 
signed with the Duke of Burgundy’s 
arms and the motto as it accidenta ly 
remained then over the gate of the 
city, moult-tarde; hence the name 
which the sinapi composition has pre- 
served to this day. It might be observ- 
ed, thatthe natural pungency of this 
little seed, expressed in Latin by mul- 
tum ardet,and in old French by moulte 
arde, ‘it burns much,’ might be taken 
as the real thema of the word. But it 
does not appear that the Dijonese were 
ever scholars enough as to borrow 
from the tongue of Cicero, a denomi- 
nation for the object of their trade. 
:towever, in latter times, an eminent 
mustard-manufacturer of that place, 
proved himself somewhat acquainied 
with Latin, since he wrote jocosely 
over his shop-door, Multum tardat, 
Divio rixam; that is, Moult-tarde, 
Dijonnoise; * Dijon-mustard.’ Pliny 
pretends that mustard is an antidote 
against venomous mushrooms. B. xix. 
ch. 8. and 22.” 

Of oysters, he says— 

“The Atheniansheld oystersin great 
estecm. They were not common at 
Rome, and consequently fetched there 
a very high price; yet Macrobius as- 
sures us, that the Roman Pontiffs ne- 
ver missed to have them every day on 
their tables. From the fourth century 
to the reign of Louis XIV. they were 
nearly forgotten; but they soon came 
again into vogue, and from that time 
have kept up their reputation. Gas- 
tronomers, we know, can swallow 
three or four dozen before dinner, and 
then sit down to eat heartily, and per- 
haps better than if they had abstained 
from them. They clear the stomach of 
accidental phlegm, increase the gas- 
tric juices, and, by their natural cool- 
ness, condense the air which may be 
fixed in the organs of digestion. When 
yood, they are wholesome, but poison- 
ous when bad.” 

Of lobsters.— 

“ This crustaceous fish, which, when 
in season, is delightful for the taste, 
purity, and firmness of its flesh, grows 
to a large size, if concealed in the 
rocky caverns of the deep, it can avoid 
the rapacity of its enemies, among 
whom the fisherman is not the least 
dangerous. Lobsters sometimes mea- 
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sure two feet and upwards; but Olaus 
Magnus, Hist. L. 21. c. 34. and Ges- 
ner de Piscibus, L. 4. pretend, that in 
the Indian seas, and on the shores of 
Norway, lobsters have been found 
twelve feet long and six broad, seiz- 
ing mariners with their gigantic claws, 
and dragging them along into the deep 
to devour them!!! The French pro- 
verb says, ‘a beau mentir qui vient de 
loin.’ 

Next comes asparagus, or sparrow- 
grass, or, as it is sometimes called for 
brevity’s sake, grass. 

This vegetable possesses great vola- 
tility of parts, and peculiar diuretic 
powers. The nameé is of Greek origin, 
and alludes to its sprouting entirely 
naked from the ground; that is, with- 
out cotyledons or leaves. 

It reminds us of a curious trick 
which a wag played once upon a coun- 
tryman, who had no knowledge what- 
soever of the existence of such a pro- 
duction as asparagus. They were tra- 
velling together, and arrived, on a 
Friday, at an inn in a small town near 
Arras, in France, intending to sup and 
sleep there. The wag asked the tery 
lord what he had to give them? There 
was nothing in the house but plenty of 
asparagusand eggs. ‘ Well, then, let us 
have first an omelet, and whilst we are 
eating it, boil us some of your best as- 
paragus.’ It was done accordingly: the 
omelet was served up in a few mi- 
nutes.—* If I cut it in two,’ said the 
knowing one, ‘you will draw your 
share to your plate, and I the other 
half to mine.” The countryman bow- 
ed assent, the omelet was divided, and 
declared exceedingly good. Then 
comes the asparagus. ‘I do not re- 
member to have ever seen these sort 
of things before, said the countryman, 
‘how curious they look—are they pe- 
culiar to this part of the world?)— 
Without answering this preliminary 
question, ‘ We will do,’ said the wag, 
‘as we did before;’ and he severed the 
whole bunch in two. By an unper- 
ceived whirling of the dish, the white 
part became the lot of the peasant, 
who, beginning to tear and chew and 
masticate to no purpose, declared, with 
a solemn oath, that as this was the 
first, it should be also the last time he 
would attempt to make a meal of as- 
paragus. The wag, of course, enjoyed 
the whole of the verdant and tender 
heads of the vegetable. 

Sometimes eggs are positively roast- 
ed. In countries where wood-fire is 
constantly used, the cottager half-bu- 
ries his eggs in an upright position in 





hot ashes upon the hearth; and when 
a clear dew-drop oozes on the top of 
the shell, the eggs are fit to be eaten. 
Ovid was not ignorant of this practice, 
for he says, Met. viii. 667. 


Ovaque, non acri leviter versata favilla. 
—New laid eggs, with Baucis’ busy care, 
Turn’d by a gentle fire and roasted rare. 

Drypen. 
Gastrologers are of opinion, that, done 
in this way, eggs have a much better 
flavour than when boiled. Fancy goes 
far in matters of taste. 

After all, the most extraordinary 
manner of cooking eggs is, as it stands 
recorded, to turn them round in a sling 
till they appear slightly boiled. This 
was, we are told, an Egyptian custom. 
A more credible assertion is, that long 
eggs containa male sperm, but this we 
also doubt; although Horace declares 
that the same opinion was indisputably 
held by the epicurean ‘ bon-vivants’ in 
his time. However, the Schola Saler- 
nitana gives a good precept as to the 
choice of eggs: 

Si sumas ovum molle sit atque novum. 
If thou takest an egg, let it be soft and new. 

The surest mode of trying an egg is 
to apply the tip of the tongue to the 
blunt end; if it feels warm, and the 
acute end cold, it is a proof that no 
fermentation has yet taken place. 

The Romans were so desperately 
fond of fattened hens (poulardes, Fr.) 
that the gcod consul Caius Fannius, 
fearful least the breed should mate- 
riallvy suffer from this voracious prac- 
tice, caused a law to pass the senate 
in order to prevent any fatal conse- 
quence. Gastronomy frowned at the 
senatus-consultum; but capons, pro- 
perly educated, being substituted in 
the coop of their emancipated sisters, 
hunger smiled, anger subsided, and 
all was right again. The Syrians of 
old used to worship hens on accouut 
of their fecundity, and the exquisite 
taste of their eggs, which, at Athens 
and Rome were carried, with pompous 
show, in the great festivals of Ceres. 
(Livy.) 

It has been remarked with a sort of 
superstitious wonder, that some hens 
have received from nature the mas- 
culine talent of crowing; and, in 
general, such an yong is punished 
with death in the farm house or cot- 
tage where this preposterous uttering 
is heard. And indeed there is a 
French proverb which says: 

Poule qui chante, prétre qui danse, 
Femme qui parle latin, 
N’arrivent jamais a belle fin. 





A crowing hen, a dancing priest, a 
woman who speaks Latin, never come 
to a good end. 

The abstinence practiced by the hen 
during incubation, is much above 
what Christians and Mahometans can 
boast concerning their Lent and Ra- 
madan; and Mendoza pretends to 
have seen a hen, who for ninety days, 
never opened her beak to take food. 

The digestive powers of the hen 
have been most horridly tried by 
Spallanzani, who ought to have been 
put under the lex talionis. He as- 
certained that this poor creature could 
not indeed digest a musket ball, lard- 
ed all round with needles and lan- 
cets, but had strengh enough to blunt 
the edges of these destructive instru- 
ments. This leaves far behind all 
that has been said of the ostrich; but 
have we not heard lately of several 
clasp-knives found in a fair way of di- 
gestion in the stomach of a madman? 

Large droves of geese were an- 
ciently led from Picardy to Italy, 
waddling over the Alps, and con- 
stantly stooping, according to their 
prudent custom, under the lofty tri- 
umphal arches under which they hap- 
pen to pass in their way. Yet geese 
are not so stupid as they are general- 
ly supposed to be. The famous chy- 
mist, Lemery, saw a goose turning 
the spit on which a turkey was roast- 
ing; unconscious, we hope, that some 
friend would soon accept the office 
for her. “ Alas! we are all turnspits 
in this world;’? adds the Gastrogra- 
pher who relates the fact, “and when 
we roast a friend, let us be aware that 
many stand ready to return the com- 
pliment.” 

The name of this bird in Greek is 
x«, pronounced cane, from which, 
by a misapplication, the mallard and 
duck are called canard, and cane in 
French. Were they the originals, and 
the goose but a magnified copy? 

Pane, apio, charta, amicta. Panis. 
“Pain.” Bread is of a very ancient 
origin; the Hebrew called it lehem the 
Greek apres; and it appears that the 
Gauls and Celts gave it the name of 
bar. ‘The Greeks, having been taught 


the art of cultivating wheat and of 


making bread, were generally assailed 
on the confines of their dominions 
by those people, who used to call bar, 
bar--bread, bread, hence the Greek bar- 
baros, BapCapos. The word barley attach- 
esitself tothishy pothesis, sinve barley- 
bread was known at the same time with 
or even before wheaten bread. Some 
authors of respectability pretended 
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that wheat originated in Egypt, and 
that the Phocean colony brought it to 
Marseilles. The Saracens used it 
before the crusades, but it was that 
inferior species named buckwheat, 
which is still called in French, sar- 
rasin. ‘There was a particular sort of 
bread made to be eaten with oysters; 
and such rolls as we butter for break- 
fast were invented by the Parthians, 
and called consequently panis Par- 


thicus. (Pliny.) 
Meleagrides. “Dindons.”  Tur- 
keys. Naturalists are at variance 


upon the origin of this bird. Some 
pretend that it was not known before 
the discovery of America, and that 
the first which appeared on a table in 
France was eaten at the nuptials of 
Charles IX. in 1570. Henry VIII. 
had some of them brought to England 
in 1525, and they are supposed to be 
indigenous to Canada and the adja- 
cent countries, where they are found 
sometimes weighing upwards of fifty 
pounds. Credat Judwus Apella. How- 
ever, we must allow that the Norfolk 
breed does not fall considerably short 
of that weight. On the other hand, 
it is said that Meleager, a king of 
Macedonia, brought them from India 
into Greece, at a very early period; 
and that, out of gratitude for such an 
acquisition, the Athenian Gastrono- 
mers called the bird Meleagris. My- 
tholory contends that they were so 
named from the Caledonian hero 
above mentioned, after whose death 
his woe-begone sisters were trans- 
formed into these birds of mournful 
appearance. But there is still a 
doubt whether the Meleagris of Aristo- 
tle, of Clytus, of Calixenes, of Ptolemy, 
and other authors of ancient times, 
was not the bird now known under 
the name of Guinea-hen. Ovid cer- 
tainly says, B. viii. of the Metamor- 
phoses, that Meleager’s sisters were 
turned into birds, but mentions no- 
thing else, except that, having ac- 
quired horny beaks and extensive 
wings, they were sent adrift to find 
their way through the vacant air. 
The idea that the Jesuits brought 
them into notice is erroneous. They 
were known in Europe long before 
the institution of Loyola’s order. 
Why the French should call them 
“alouettesdesavetier, cobbler’slarks, 
cannot easily be accounted for. This 
bird is so stupid, or timorous, that if 
you balance a bit of straw on his head, 
or draw a line with chalk on the 
ground from his beak, he fancies him- 
self so loaded or so bound, that he 





will remain in the same position till 
hunger forces him to move. We made 
the experiment. 

Spits were used very anciently in 
all parts of the wal, and perhaps 
before the plain practice of hanging 
the meat to a string before the fire. 
Ere the iron age had taught men the 
use of metals, these roasting instru- 
ments were made of wood; and, as we 
find in Virgil, the slender branches 
of the hazel tree were particularly 
chosen. Geo. 1. 396. 

Stabit sacer hircus ad aram 

Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta co- 
lurnis. 

The altar let the guilty goat approach, 

And roast his fat limbs on the hazel broach. 

Why the hazel twig should have 
been preferred to others for making 
roasting broaches or spits, is not 
easily accounted for. There is, how- 
ever, an old custom on the continent 
which, though rather superstitious, 
seems to have originated in the cir- 
cumstance of ysing hazel sticks for 
the same purpose. On the eve of 
Epiphany, called here Twelfth-Night, 
a few larks are spitted upon a fresh 
cut twig of hazel, and placed before 
a good fire; after a few minutes ex- 
pectation, the whole begins to turn 
without help, and as if by a sponta- 
neous motion. The staring compa- 
ny,Sin amazement and rapture, cry 
miracle! and remain persuaded, that 
this cannot be done but by superna- 
tural agency or magic. The fact is, 
that the sap contained in the veins of 
the twig (which are probably set in 
a spiral line round the centre) being 
successively attracted by the fire, 
causes a sort of rotation---Will any 
other wood do the same? This is a 
question which we cannot take upon 
ourselves to answer. The superstitious 
notion consists in supposing that this 
event will not happen but on a cer- 
tain festival-lay, and to that notion 
we are far from yielding any sort of 
belief. 

Onions are supposed to have been 
originally brought from Egypt, where 
they must have possessed a most be- 
witching taste since the Israelites 
would fain have returned to bondage 
for the sake of enjoying them again. 
Alexander the Great sent them to 
Greece, and from thence they became 
common on the whole continent. 
It is remarkable that the particles 
emanating from this bulbous root are 
so volatile and so keen, that they in- 
stantly corrode the external sucface 
of the eyes, and draw tears; and it 





is more curious still, that if, when 
peeling an onion, the cook wishes to 
be spared this lachrymatory affection, 
a small piece of bread placed at ‘the 
end of the operating knife will ab- 
sorb the effluvia and prevent the dis- 
agreeable effect. 





From the New Monthly Magazine, for No- 
vember. 


Death and character of M. de Condor- 
cet. By Madame Suard. 


The following interesting particu- 
lars are extracted from a work, of 
which only very few copies have been 
printed, for the purpose of being pre- 
sented to friends. Respecting the 
work itself, the authoress wishes no- 
thing more to be known than this:— 
Immediately after the death of M. 
Suard, one of his intimate friends, M. 
Garat, a member of the Institute of 
France, undertook to prepare for pub- 
lication, memoirs of his life, charac- 
ter, and writings.* Suard’s widow, 
a sister of the late celebrated booksel- 
ler, Panckouke, and well known her- 
self as a writer of talents and feeling, 
gave her assent. She was, however, 
by no means pleased with such frag- 
ments of M. Garat’s work as were 
submitted to her inspection; and this 
avowed dissatisfaction seems to have 
interrupted farther communications, 
or at least to have made them more 
rare. This misunderstanding proba- 
bly originated in difference of opinion 
concerning men and things connected 
with the revolution. ‘The lady spee- 
dily resolved to apprise the friends of 
her deceased husband, that she neither 
sanctioned, nor thought well of the 
picture of him, which M. Garat was 
delineating; but that she would her- 
self a to paint the amiable cha- 
racter, and mild virtues of the man to 
whom she was indebted for all the 
happiness of her life, and the recollec- 
tion of whom can alone cheer and em- 
bellish the remainder of her days. 
Admitting even that instead of bearing 
the title of Essais de Memoires de M. 
Suard, (322 p. 12mo.) a great part of 
the wor oun rather, in the opinion 
of some of its readers, to be called, 
Memvires, or Souvenirs, de Madame 
Suard; still this circumstance cannot 
detract from its intrinsic value; and 
no feeling heart can remain unmoved 





* Since published under the title of Me- 
moires /istoriques Sur la vie de M. Suard, 
Sur ses Ecrits, et sur le 18me. siecle, par 








D. T. Garat, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1820. 
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by the impressive portraiture of a 
pair, —— extraordinary quali- 
ties of mind and heart, and infinitely 
blest in each other, in adversity as 
well as prosperity. Contemporary 
history will not pass over various ept- 
sodes of these memoirs, one of which, 

erhaps the most remarkable of them, 
is subjoined. 

In the summer of 1794, M. Suard 
and his wife resided at a country 
house, which they possessed at Fon- 
tenai, near Paris. We had spent a 
few days in Paris, says Madame Su- 
ard, and on our return, were informed 
that a man of strange appearance, in 

antaloons, with a shabby cap, and a 
ong beard, had called twice at Fon 
tenai, and was extremely disappointed 
at our absence. Next morning our 
maid -servant entered my room in great 
alarm. “ Madam,” cried she, “a hi- 
deous fellow, with a prodigious beard, 
has just called, and | have conducted 

him to M. Suard.” 

I immediately suspected that it 
might be some proscribed person, in 
quest of an asylum, and protection; 
but took good care to conceal this con- 
jecture from the maid, who was a pa- 
triot. On the other hand, | laughed 
at her fear of the stranger’s long 
beard, and said he was no doubt a 
messenger, sent upon some errand or 
other, by one of our acquaintance. She 
left the room, and presently M. Suard 
entered, and hastily desired me to 
give him the keys of the meat-safe, 
and the wine, and some snuff. “ Good 
God, what is the matter, my dear,” 
said I, handing to him what he asked 
for. “ You shall know all,” replied 
he as hastily as before, but stay here, 
you must not come up stairs.” Such 
a prohibition was quite new to me, and 
he immediately added, “ You will re- 
main below, wont you?” “ Certainly 
I will,” replied [, thoroughly convin- 
ced of his kind intentions. Two hours 
elapsed before I again saw M. Suard. 
I had, meanwhile, risen; and, as my 
room had two windows, one of which 
looked toward the door of the court- 
yard, I observed a man going away, 
and though I could only see his back, 
still his gait and figure excited my 
profound pity. He was feeling, with- 
out turning round, in both his coat- 
ge for something that he did not 

nd, When he was gone, M. Suard 
came and informed me that it was our 
old and intimate friend, M. de Con- 
dorcet. How heartily did I rejoice 


that I had not been the first who saw 


horror would have escaped me at his 
altered condition; it would have be- 
trayed him, and plunged me into in- 
expressible «distress. Apprehensive, 
lest, as a proscribed person, he should 
bring trouble, or even danger, upon a 
generous wife, who had afforded him 
an asylum, and wished to detain him, 
he had quitted her, in spite of her en- 
treaties. The man who was once be- 
loved by all who knew him; who was 
distinguished by the epithet of the 
good, the kind, and who had moved in 
the highest circles, had for three days 
endured hunger and thirst; and had 
no other bed than the quarries, by the 
side of the road to Fontenai: there he 
had been wounded by the falling of a 
stone upon his leg, and without pass- 
port, he durst not shew himself any 
where, except at our house. His situ- 
ation could not but move me to the 
bottom of my heart; and all that had 
for some time past alienated us from 
each other, was instantly forgotten.* 
The unparalleled friendship alone, 
which for sixteen vears had embel- 
lished my life, and had surpassed al- 
most every idea that I could form of 
this connection, was now present to 
my remembrance. 

M. Suard had furnished him with 
a plentiful meal, and a supply of snuff, 
which had lately become an indispen- 
sable necessary to him. I had given 
a packet of the latter to M. Suard, and 
was extremely vexed to find this very 
packet lying upon the floor, as I pass- 
ed through the hall. This was what 
he had missed before he opened the 
door of the court-yard; and [ am con- 
vinced that it was this unlucky acci- 
dent which induced him to go to the 
public house at Clamart, in hopes of 
obtaining snuff; for he could not want 
other refreshments, after the break- 
fast which he had taken. M. Suard 
had also given him some linen for his 
wounded leg, and a Horace, to amuse 
him during the day; and had appvint 
ed him to call again at our house at 
dusk in the evening. 

He had asked M. Suard whether he 
could afford him an asylum. M. Suard 
replied, that he would cheerfully sa- 
crifice his own life for him, but that 
he could not dispose of mine; he 
would speak to me, though he was 
sure my sentiments would correspond 
with his. Condorcet answered, “ that 
| am perfectly convinced of.” “ But,” 





*{t was the revolution which had estrang- 
ed MI. Condorcet, as wellas M. Garat, from 


observed M. Suard, “ we live in a very 
bad commune, and if you were to re- 
main here, you would yourself be ex- 
posed to the greatest danger, for we 
ave but one maid-servant, and her 
we cannot depend upon: still [ hope, 
without risk to you, or to my wife, to 
be able to lodge you for one night. I 
shall now go immediately to Paris, to 
see some of our old friends, and if 
possible, to obtain a passport for you. 
Return at eight o’clock this evening, 
when the maid shall be out of the way; 
we will find you accommodation for 
the night, and then, previded with a 
passport, you will be able to go whi- 
ther you think proper.” 

He acknowledged to M. Suard that 
he apprehended most danger in the 
early part of the day, but was less 
concerned about the evening. He did 
not dissemble the pain which he felt on 
account of the course of public affairs, 
and the state of the party to which his 
ambitious hopes had induced him to at- 
tach himself; and I have it in my pow- 
er to affirm, that he was certainly not 
the author of the scandalous papers 
against the king, which appeared in a 
publication of the time, subscribed 
with his name. He had indeed per- 
mitted the publisher to use his name, 
but this man had abused that liberty 
in the most unwarrantable manner. 

M. Suard walked to Paris, and re- 
turned much fatigued, but in high spi- 
rits, because Cabanes, the physician, 
had procured him a passport. My joy 
was equal to his. e gave our ser- 
vant permission to go out till ten 0’- 
clock, and fastened the door of the 
staircase leading to our apartments, 
so that there was no other way to them 
than through the garden. 

Condorcet was acquainted with this 
arrangement: it was intended that he 
should sleep on the sofa in the hall; 
whither provisions, wine, linen, snuff, 
and whatever else he could want, 
were carried. I told M. Suard, that 
as there was danger, (for the munici- 
pal officers might appear, and then we 
should all three have been lost,) l 
would share it, and see the poor fugi- 
tive also; certain that my sincere pity 
would give him pleasure. M. Suard 
assented; but we waited for him in 
vain, till ten o’clock. We thought it 
probable that he might be gone to 
Auteuil, where his wife and daugh- 
ter resided; but on our paying a visit, 
on the evening of the next day, toa 
neighbour, he asked those about him, 
among whom was M. Suard, whether 








him! 


An involuntary exclamation of 


the Suard family. 


they had heard that the person found 
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dead that morning in the prison of 
Bourg-la-Reine, was supposed to be 
M. de Condorcet? M. Suard was 
thunderstruck. “ Pray, sir,” said he, 
“speak softly, that my wife may not 
hear you; and tell me what you know 
of the affair.” He then related, that 
on the preceding day, a stranger had 
entered the public house at Clamart 
(near Fontenai) and asked for egys: 
shortly afterwards, some municipal 
officers arrived, and being struck by 
his dress, they inquired who he was, 
whither he was going, and insisted on 
the production of his papers. As his 
answers betrayed embarrassment, and 
he had no passport tu exhibit, they de- 
clared that they would take him to 
Bourg-la Reine; but being unable to 
walk, he was conveyed thither in a 
cart, and found dead next morning in 
the prison. His shirt, of very fine 
linen, was marked with the letter C, 
and in his pockets was found some 
money and a Horace. These circum- 
stances placed the matter beyond all 
doubt. ‘The news of his deplorable 
fate, when afterwards communicated 
to me, cost me many bitter tears. — 

I shall here take the liberty of in- 
troducing a portrait of M. Condorcet, 
which I sketched long before the revo- 
lution, and in which, not one quality 
or virtue is ascribed to him, that he 
did not actually possess. Whilst re- 
siding in the country, soon after thad 
become acquainted with this philoso- 
pher, whose conversation was highly 
interesting to me, I wrote as follows 
to M. Suard:— 

“My philosopher often convinces 
me of the truth of a sentiment which 
he yesterday uttered, namely, that we 
become better in the society of a good 
man. We feel, indeed, good and happ 
in the proximity of the mild and kind- 
ly virtues. It seems as though they 
communicated to those around them 
something of their characteristic se- 
renity. All petty passions are silenced, 
sorrow is alleviated, and the soul feels 

eace and content in their converse. 

‘his impression I have many times 
experienced in the company of our 
worthy friend, Condorcet. The plea- 
sure which I receive from it, does not 
spring so much from that luxuriance 
of ideas, which at the same time em- 
braces the natural and moral sciences, 
and whatever belongs to fancy and 
taste;* neither does it result from that 





* Condorcet was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Voltaire’s genius, and could repeat, 
without an error, fifty verses of his trage- 
dies, after hearing them once recited. 


penetration and sagacity which detect 
the whole man from a single word 
that escapes him; while on the other 
hand, he is blind to all the defects of 
those who are dear to his heart. The 
pleasure which his society affords me, 
arises from the feeling of his steadfast 
and invariable kindness, which may be 
compared with a copious spring, that 
is constantly flowing, without ever 
being exhausted; it proceeds from that 
friendly attention which anticipates 
every wish, and is the more gpetitying, 
because, from the complete forgetfu 

ness of self, it has not the slightest 
appearance of a sacrifice; from the 
affectionate indulgence which encou- 
rages us to expose to him a hundred 
little foibles, which he pities as if he 
shared them with us; from that sublime 
simplicity which seems not even to 
suspect the admiration awakened by 
his virtues, and the astonishment ex- 
cited by the capacity and superiority 
of his understanding; from that natu 

ral condescension, which even when 
interesting itself in the most trivial 
things,* loses none of its characteristic 
greatness; it arises from that perfect 
composure respecting every thing that 
concerns himself alone, whereas he is 
roused into the utmost activity when- 
ever misfortune or friendship claims 
his aid; from that pure philanthropy 
which is ever ready to exert all its 
energies, and to make any sacrifice, 
even of its own reputation; from that 
utter indifference to personal wrongs, 
while the least injustice done to the 
objects of his love, kindles in him a 
zeal which one would not suppose to 
be compatible with the natural mild- 
ness of his disposition,t and the excess 
of which, could not have been excused 
by his friends themselves, except, be- 
cause it was in him the excess of a 
virtue. In the space of twelve years 
I have known him to be guilty of but 
one great injustice of this kind,t which 





*In conversing with women, he would 
talk about ribbons, and lace, as readily as 
upon metaphysics and history, with men. 

7 I really think, that in tbis point, he was 
never equalled, People might say what- 
ever they pleased of him, he remained per- 
fectly indifferent; but became a lion when 
the principles or persons of his friends were 
attacked. He was particularly attached to 
no more than four or five, Messrs. Turgot, 
and D’Alembert, the duchess d’Anville, 
and us: 

t This alludes to his attack on M. Neckar, 
frum which none of his friends could dis- 
suade him, though at all other times he was 
ready to do whatever they desired. On 





this occasion, M. de Condorcet advocated 


pained me much, because it wounded 
one of the tenderest affections of my 
heart. But what one would not for- 
give so happy a combination of mild- 
ness, generosity," kindness—of vir- 
tues so natural, that the respect due 
to them is absorbed in the love which 
they inspire.” 





LAW. 





Digest of public acts, passed at the 2d 
session of the 16th Congress of the 
United States.—(to be continued.) 


I. ‘ An act to alter the terms of the 
district court of Alabama.’ 


Sect 1. The first session of the District 
Court, to be holden at Mobile, on the 3d 
Monday of February, 1821; and, hereafter, 
the: stated sessions, instead of the times 
heretofore appointed, to be holden annual- 
ly at Mobile, on the Ist Mondays of Janu- 
ar: and June; and at Cahawba, on the Ist 
Mondays of April and November. 

Srct. 2. All process issued, or that may 
hereafter issue, to be held returnable to 
those terms to which they are changed by 
this act. 

Sect. 3. That there shall be but one 
clerk to the district, who shall keep only 
one setofrecords. Passed Nov. 27, 1820. 


Il. “An act for paying to the state 
of Illinois three cent. of the nett 
—— arising from the sale of pub- 
ic lands within the same.” 


Sect. 1. The secretary of the treasury, 
directed to pay 3 per cent of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the public lands in Illinois, which 
have been sold since January 1, 1819, af- 
ter deducting all expenses incidental there- 
to, to such persons as may be authorised to 
receive the same, which shall be applied to 
the encouragement of learning, in confor- 
mity to the provision of the act constituting 
the state of Illinois, passed April, 1818, and 
to no other purpose; and an annual ac- 
count of its application to be rendered 
to the secretary of the treasury. In 
default of such return, the secretary to 
withhold the payment of any sums due, or 
which may thereafter become due. Passed 
Dec. 12, 1820. ~ 


Ill. “ An act to amend an act, enti- 
tled, “an Act to alter the times of the 
session of the Circuit and District 
Courts in the District of Columbia.” 


Turgot’s cause against M. Neckar, and he 
was the more vehement, because he was 
more attached to the person of M. Turgot, 
than to his political principles. It was after 
this attack, that D’ Alembert gave him the 
appellation of le mouton enragé—the mad 
sheep. It was D’Alembert, too, who first 
called him, on account of the extraordina- 
ry habitual serenity of his temper, ‘a vol- 
cano, covered with snow.” 

*He had but few personal wants, and 








gave away almost all that he possessed. 
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Sect. 1. That the act passed on the 11th 
of May, 1820, instead of being limited to 
take effect on the Ist of January, 1821, 
shall take effect from the passing of this 
act; and that all writs and process of the 
Circuit court of Columbia, for the county 
of Washington, shall be returned, and con- 
tinued in like manner as if the act had ta- 
ken effect from and after the 30th of July 
last. Passed Dec. 29, 1820. 

IV. “ 4n act to amend the act enti- 
tled, “an Act for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Henry Willis.” 

Sect. 1. The act referred to, passed 
8th May, 1820, to be so construed as to 
except from location, all town lots and 
lands, now or hereafter to be reserved by 
the U. 8. or which may have been, or may 
be, appropriated by congress for the use of 
any state, or for any other purposes; and 
that the location be made within two years 
from the passage of this act. Passed Dec. 
29, 1820. 

V. “ An act to alter the time of hold- 
ing the District Court in the District 
of Mississippi.” 

Sect. 1. That the District Court of 
Mississippi, heretofore holden on the Ist 
Mondays of May and December, shall 
hereafter be holden on the 1st Mondays of 
January and July. 

Sect. 2. That every writ, process, sub- 
pena, or recognizance, returnable accord- 
ing to law, on the Ist Mondays of May and 
December, shall be returnable to the next 
succeeding term of said court, to be holden 
on the Ist Mondays in January and July. 
Passed Jan. 11, 1821. 


TREATIES. 

I. “ A treaty made and concluded by 
Benjamin Parke, a commissioner for 
that purpose, on the part of the United 
States, of the one part, and the chiefs, 


warriors, and head men of the Wea 
tribe of Indians, of the other part.” 


Art. 1. The Weas cede and relinquish 
to the United States, all lands reserved by 
article II. of the treaty between the U. 5. 
and said tribe, conc'uded at St. Mary’s, 
Oct. 2, 1818. 

Art. 2. The sum of 5000 dollars, the re 
ceipt whereof is acknowledged, is received 
by the Weas as a full compensation. 

Art. 3. As the Weas contemplate to re- 
move from the Wabash, it is agreed that the 
annuity secured to them by the treaty of St. 
Mary’s, shall hereafter be paid to them at 
Kaskaskia in Illinois. 

Art. 4. This treaty to be binding as soon 
as ratified by the President and Senate.— 
Concluded at Vincennes, Aug. 11, 1820.— 
Ratified Jau. 8, 1820. 

Il. “ Convention made and conclu- 
ded between Benjamin Parke, a com- 
missioner, on the part of the United 


and the chiefs, warriors, and head men, 
of the tribe of Kickapoos, of the Ver- 
milion, of the other part.” 


Art. 1. The annuity secured to the 
Kickapoos, by the treaty of August 30, 
1819, to be hereafter paid to them at Kas- 
kaskia, in Illinois. 

Art. 2. As the said tribe are about leay- 
ing their settlements on the Wabash, and 
desire assistance to enable them to remove, 
the said Benjamin Parke has advanced 
them 2000 dollars, the receipt whereof is 
acknowledged, which sum is to be consid- 
ered in full for their annuity for the year 
1821. Concluded at Vincennes, Sept. 5, 
1820 —Ratified, Jan. 8, 1820. 


VARIETIES. 


‘** A modern Roman is a singular being. 
Mr. Edward Bankes described them by one 
of the best comparisons imaginable. He 
said they put him in mind of impressions of 
engravings from worn out plates. The Ro- 
mans are a sullen, pale, spiritless, morose 
people. They hardly ever speak, except to 
beg alms,which when offered,they absolute- 
ly tear from the giver, without taking the 
trouble to thank him for them, and without 
shewing the least satisfaction at having ob- 
tained them. They are not at all like the 
Italians we had previously seen; in fact, 
they are like no other living beings. The 
whole nation seems tired of its existence, 
and waiting for the sleep of death. Walk- 
ing, seeing, hearing—every act, in short, 
seems to be a painful exertion of exhaust- 
ed mind and body. I never saw one of 
them smile. Iam now speaking of the na- 
tive Romans of the lower classes, not of the 
temporary inhabitants of Rome, who come 
from various districts, far and near, to gain 
their livelihood in the city.” —Galiffe’s 
Italy. 

‘** Whatever may be the liberality of the 
prime minister, it is not sufficient to put a 
stop to the most absurd superstition. Lit- 
tle prints of the miracles attributed to the 
resent Pope, were publicly sold in the 
streets of Rome; and some time before our 
arrival, an immense number of his shirts 
were sold in retail to the common people, 
and perhaps to the better informed persons 
also, who fully believed that a small piece 
of one of them, boiled in their soup, was 
the surest of all remedies against any dis- 
order! I could not have credited this story, 
if I had not had it from a very honest mer- 
chant, who told it to me in the simplicity of 
his heart, as a thing of which no real chris- 
tian could entertain a doubt. This bviling 
of small rags is a common practice, as well 
with respect to the shirts of clean, as to the 
dirty gowns of shirtless Friars. The gown 
of St. Francis must have had a train of pro- 
digious length; for the sale of it still con- 
tinues.””—Jb. 

** On the 26th of July, I witnessed an 
extraordinary spectacle;—that of the an- 
nual burning of several millions of flies, 
which ascend the river once a year, to- 








States, for that purpose, of the one part, 


August, and are immediately devoted to the 


wards the end of July, or the beginning of 


flames. Great fires are lighted for this 
purpose on the two upper bridges, into 
which immense clouds of them rush in ra- 
pid succession; the ground was covered 
with their remains, to the depth of two 
inches at least, all round the fire. This 
operation seemed to inspire every one with 
mirth, and one of the destroyers availed 
himseif of the good humour of the specta- 
tors, to raise voluntary contributions among 
them for the wood and straw which he had 
burnt, in pretty large quantities.””—/b. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO PiLGRIM’S 
PROGRESS, engraved by Francis Kear- 
ney, from the London edition, by Charles 
Heath—Designs by Richard Westall. 
Price 2 dollars. 


Nos. 1 to6o0f AFLORA OF NORTH 
AMERICA. Illustrated by coloured Fi- 


gures, drawn from Nature. By W. P. C. 


Barton, M. D. U. S. N. Professor of Bota- 
ny in the University of Pennsylvania. 





A NEW SYSTEM OF CULTIVA- 
TION, without Lime or Dung’, or Summer 
Fallows, as practised at Knowle-f'arm, in 
the County of Sussex. By Major-General 
Alexander Beatson, late Governor of the 
Island of St. Helena, &¢.—with 3 engra- 
vings. Price 62 1-2 cents, sewed. 





No. 1 of THE PHILADELPHIA 
JOURNAL of the MEDICAL and PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES, and CRITICAL RE- 
VIEW. Edited by N. Chapman, M. D. 
Professor of the Institutes and Practice of 
Medicine, and Clinical Practice, in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





No. 1 and 2 of PICTURESQUE 
VIEWS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 
Engraved by Hill, from drawings, by J- 
Shaw, Landscape Painter; and finely co- 
loured. 

No. I. Containing, !. Vignette-Fron- 
tispiece. 2. Tomb of Washington, Mount 
Vernon. 3. View above the Falls of Schuy]- 
kill. 4. Jones’s Falls. 5. View near the 
Falls of Schuylkill. 6. View of the spot 
where General Ross fell, near Baltimore. 
7. Falls of St. Anthony, in the Mississippi. 

No. 2. Containing, 1. Lynrhaven Bay, 
2. Spirit Creek, near Augusta, Georgia. 
3. Encampment by Moonlight, near Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 4. Burning of Savannah 
5. Norfolk, from Gosport, Virginia. 
6. View on the Wissahiccon, Pennsylvania 
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